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Hawaiian zest for living sounds the keynote on 
the “Lurline”, “Mariposa”, “Monterey” and 
“Malolo”, magnificent, new ships that exalt the 
pleasure of travel. In grand salons Hawaiian 
natural splendor soothes your senses from 
wall and tapestry. In lanai suite or single state- 
room twentieth century genius outdoes itself 
for the traveler’s comfort and happiness. + + 
Five days—then Hawaii. Another world in this 
world. A place to linger. Summer does the 
year round. The cost? To suit modest purses. 





SOUTH SEAS . NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 








New ships—“Mariposa” and “Monterey” 
—to travel lanes of the Southern Cross. 15 
days to New Zealand, 18 to Australia. Low 
costs whisper—you can. 


We have remarkable brochures ... with 
pictures ... So have all travel agencies. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle . Portland 
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ur FIRST WORLD WAR 


a A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
No book in years has received such . bd 

. unreserved praise from men and wo- = 4 OW 
men of eminence. The comments be- 


low could be multiplied, from letters 


































and editorials, a hundred times over. ™ oe, Fig someone mura gruummmmmn mamma rao rata — —— _ 
Ee eee Ae ay 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
“A smashing book of exposition, inter- —to those who join the Book-of-the- 
oe mamge a 3 a te a x 
aptains and Kings the night- , 
mare they deserve, co the end of the world. Month Club ‘at this time... it costs 
a You may quote me as saying this." . b " d d 
5 nothing to belong and you do not 
ARTHUR BRISBANE , 
inhinty with exit Satna bs bank thes wi have totake a book every month 


tell as much about the war as those pictufes 
can tell. There is the war before you.” 


WALTER LIPPMANN W* suggest that you send the coupon below to! 
& 


“1 have esen 4 great many phowngragihe like et full information as to what the Book-of- ' 


these before but put together as they are in the-Month Club does for book-readers. Are you 
this book they are overwhelming in their . 
power to convey the awful rruth.” aware, for instance, that as a member you are never 


‘ ' obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen 
HEYWOOD BROUN 


by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, 


««_. the best of the war books. ‘Tactical : is , 5 ey 
Didiller,’ scanding in Black type under che after reading the judges’ pre-publication report about 
picture of dead men in a trench, says just it. There are no dues, no fees, no fixed charges of 
as much as anybody has achieved in a, , . F : R 

hundred thousand words.” any kind. You simply pay the regular retail price 


for such books as you decide to buy. What then is 
HERVEY ALLEN the advantage of joining? 


**All chat can be done with the visual sense There are man for instance k- ivi . 
to give the reader of this book a personal Ys » book-dividends: for orany dollar 


experience of warfare has been accomplished. its members spend on books they receive back on the average 


he ph h editing i , and ; 
be callings” capone” Pe ay gl over 50% in the form of free books. There are many other 


miraculous.’ advantages not readily measurable in money, that cannot be out- 


HERBERT BAYARD . Baed here for lack of space. Sassy; within the next year, the 
Pe ig distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
SWOPE “Ray Moley was in my 


palit tg As Rane foo freee ty ter J month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you 
force to drag him away from the pictures P will be very anxious not to miss and which you will buy anyway. 
after he had ed if k at them.” : 

iit ere st Why not—by joining the Club—make sure you get these instead 


IDA M. TARBELL of missing them, which so often happens; get the really substantial 


EGS FS ea aa ee ae ¥ -advantages the Club affords, and at the same time get a copy of 
captions. They are so grim and understand- 

rs $ Never have I sone’ a book which better THE FIRST WORLD WAR, free. 

proved the self-deception, the insanity and 


unspeakable horror of war."" Be _E_E_E_&_3_K_X_K EH E_E_A_K_E EE _—«x_3_3B_P_ 
BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. on 

om ga MURRAY 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BUTL R rte Beg thee Rese send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


found in thousands upon thousands of our Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 


lic libraries and schools where the obligati 
Pee dookattae shaietheingh desate igation to subscribe to your service. 
the most vivid of impressions of the horrors, 
the cruelties and barbarities of war.” 





Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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IN NEW YORK 


a distinguished name 


The DELMONICO .. . always a 
name signifying excellence .. . 
today a Hotel noted for its 
perfect appointments, splendid 
service and famed restaurant. 
Ideally situated for business 
and entertainment. 


Rates from $4.00 per day 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 
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RESOLUTION 


Now is the time to make a 
new start in finances. Re- 
covery on the way and with 
bright prospects ahead, it is 
time to take advantage of 
easier ways to make money. 
The commissions earned by 
NEWS-WEEK representa- 
tives have increased regu- 
larly each week. 

It is easy to sell for it’s 
invaluable to intelligent, 
progressive people—and so 
inexpensive. If you, too, 
want to earn money pleas- 
antly and without much ef- 
fort send for sample copies, 
supplies, and instructions. 
Resolve to make your 1934 
a financial success! 


NEWS-WEEK 
L. S. Erger 


Representatives’ Subscription 
Department 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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NO INSINUATION 


The issue of Dec. 2, 7, has the photograph of 
four men. Underneath the pictures of two of cen ou 
give after the names the words, ‘sound money.”’ This 
carries the thought that the other gentlemen are not in 
favor of “sound money,” which is only a part of the 
sly, implied insinuation that anyone who favors an 
increase in the volume of currency is not for sound 
money. Your reference is absolutely wrong and I am 
sure that it was not intended to be a reflection upon 
those men who believe in a sound currency but who are 
of the opinion that it is impossible to carry on a 
legitimate business with the volume of currency now 
in circulation. 

Grorce C, Catt 

Sioux City, Iowa 


_ EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex intended no in- 
sinuations. It captioned Senator Thomas of Okla- 
homa, an inflationist, and Irving Fisher, a commodity 
dollar man. And in listing James P. Warburg and Cyril 
James as “sound money” men it was employing a 
label that is in general use. As a label it should not be 
taken any more literally than to assume that all Dem- 
ocrats are members of the Democratic party. 


NRA AND REVELATIONS 


Perhaps 120,000,000 people of these United States 
would be interested to note that the National Recov- 
ery Act is nothing new under the sun. 

Our Blue Eagle’s pedigree is fully described in the 
Bible: Revelations, chapter 13, verses 16, 17. 

And it says: 

‘And he causeth all, both small and great, rich and 
poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads; 

‘‘and that no man might buy or sell, save he that had 
= mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of 

is name. 


East Cleveland, Ohio 


BROTHERLY LOVE 


I am a recent subscriber to News-WEEx and after 

rusing two copies, I rather like it, but why do you 

roadcast sectionalism? 

In your report of the Scottsboro case at Decatur, 
Ala., you mention that some of the jurors wore boots 
and that some had on no neckties. 

If you will post yourself, you will find that even at 
a lynching the participants do not wear top hats and 
frock coats. The mere fact that one does not dress to 
“kill” is no sign of his intelligence; in fact you will 
find some most lavishly attired who haven’t enough 
sense to pour buttermilk out of the boots you men- 
tioned. 

With best wishes for brotherly love, 

E. T. Grers 


HuMBErtT J. MANCINE 


Valhermoso Springs, Ala. 


WHITE HOUSE STOCKINGS 


I find your publication more engrossing than any of 

the nine magazines my wife and I subscribe to. 
_ However, you could be a little more definite in some 
instances by mentioning the date of the month in- 
stead of the day of the week—as in War Debts on page 
24 of Dec. 16th issue. 

I also imply from the last paragraph of the middle 
cclumn on page 10 of same issue that the President’s 
grandchildren usually gather up their Christmas stock- 
ings and take them to his bedside before opening them. 
If this is not exactly what you meant, please correct 
me. 

Tony QuINT 

Hammond, Ind. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Roosevelt grandchildren’s 
Christmas stockings were hung by the fireplace in the 
President’s room, and they were opened at Grand- 
father Roosevelt’s bed. News-Werex must correct Mr. 
Quint’s dates. He writes about matters in Dec. 9 is- 
sue, not Dec. 16. 


UTAH’S CONVENTION 


In your issue of Dec. 16, 1933, there appears on 
page 6 what is purported to be a news review of the 
Utah Constitutional Convention held Dec. 5, 1933— 
the historic event which put the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment forever to sleep. Some of the statements in your 
article are so inaccurate and so ridiculous that, if 
taken seriously by your readers, mizht reflect on the 
intelligence of the delegates to the U:ah Constitutional 
Convention. 

Your headline reads: ‘“‘Editor’s Hoax Speeds Rati- 
fication.”’ The article goes on to say that Don Howard, 
news editor of The Salt Lake Telegram, perpetrated an 
All-American joke by writing a telegraph dispatch to 
himself, calling up convention delegates, and telling 
them that Maine’s Constitutional Convention dele- 
gates were meeting to ratify the Twenty-first Amend- 
oat, thereby threatening to deprive Utah of this 

onor. 

A few minutes after the convention organized for 
business, one of Mr. Howard's reporters sent up to the 
speaker’s desk a typewritten note addressed to me say- 
ing that reports it that Maine delegates were meet- 


|. ing to ratify. There was nothing to prevent this en- 


terprising reporter from getting such an idea and there 
as nothing to stop him from sending me such a note. 
Although accuracy is the first law of journalism, there 
is no law that requires publications to be accurate, so 
no one could prevent this reporter and his editor from 











HAT statement alone has al- 

ready helped thousands of 

readers of More Power To You! 
Smoking in the mornings and what 
it does to you is only one of hun- 
dreds of problems intimately con- 
cerning your own welfare which this 
new book of Walter B. Pitkin’s 
tackles and answers for you. 


It tells you (in specific language which 
avoids generalizations like the plague) 
how to make the very most of your ener- 
gies and get more fun out of work and 
life. How can you get the most out of 
sleep? How can you learn the art of 
concentration? Should you arrange your 
day with the hardest work first—or last? 
What should you eat—and when? 


These are a few of the questions which 
puzzle everybody that this book answers 
with the findings of modern research. 
You will find a few more of them in the 
panel on the right—all answered with 
tables“ of diets, with charts and figures 
which show you just which recommen- 
_ dations apply to you yourself. 


A few of the many intensely practical 
chapters are What Determines Your En- 
ergy, High Power Jobs, Warming Up, 
Saving Energy After Forty, Tension and 
Attention, How to Deal With Disturbers, 
Interest and Boredom, Outwitting Fatigue, 
Second Wind, When and How to Rest. 


Walter Pitkin states that: “you can 
literally double your physical endurance 
by proper choice of diet alone. Or you 
can double it by exercise alone.” An 
amazing statement, it’s true. But it is 
proved in this book—and backed up (as 














NEWS-WEEK 


DoYou Smoke 
in the Mornings? 


“Probably the worst minor mistake 








to be made . . . is to start smoking 
before warming up. Tobacco, like 
beer and other narcotics, must be put 
in its place, which ‘is at the end of a 





working period when the worker 
wishes to let down and forget his toil. A morning smok- 
er is almost certainly an inferior master of energy. 


” 


from page 108 of More Power To You! 


are all the statements in More Power To 
You!) by documentary evidence and by 
the latest and most authentic discoveries 
of scientific laboratories. 


Over three thousand people every week 
are buying “More Power To You!” This 
tremendous sale can only be accounted for 
by the fact that this book answers the all- 
important question: “How can I make the 
most of my life, in every way?” 

“MORE POWER TO YOU!” is not 
offered merely as a fascinating book to be 
read, enjoyed, and then put on the shelf. 
It is a proved organizer which we are 
confident you will want to apply to your 
own life and your own job. But it costs 
you -nothing and puts you under no obli- 
gation, to see and read this book BEFORE 
you decide if you want to keep it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination and 
A Double-Guarantee 

Send no money with the coupon below. 
When “More Power to You!” is delivered, 
pay the postman only $1.75, plus few 
cents postage charges. Read it for five 
days on this Double Guarantee. If you 
are not convinced AT ONCE that this 
book can help you— OR, secondly, if 
you do not put into practice and within 
one month you don’t see definite, actual 
increase in your vitality and working effi- 
ciency, you may return the book and your 
$1.75 will be refunded. Clip and mail the 
coupon—without money—now. SIMON 
AND ScuHusTER, Inc., 











Some Basic Questions 
and Problems Which 
“More Power to You” 


Answers! 
See Page 


How can I double my physical 
endurance? 


Does my brain ever really tire? 116 


Should I do hard physical pana 
in warm air? 


Is between-meal 
good or bad? 


Under what conditions can I do 
my best mental work? 


How about cold baths?.............. 145 
How should I arrange my mening 








“nibbling” 































What can I do to over- 
come “morning —. 
MOOS” P kccrcicccrnsnered 149 


How can one save 
enersy during the 
middle years? .... 154 

How can I learn the 
art of attention? 161 


What can I do to 
outwit fatigue? 205 


Is there an easy 
way to get “second 
WET cei 221 

What is the best 
way to relax and 
a 


What is the 
most efficient and 
easiest way to 
typewrite, walk, © 
go upstairs, han- 7” 
dle correspond- | 
ence, etc., # 
etc.? .... 289-292 bs 























(Dept. 381), 386 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 






| SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
Dept. 381), 386 Fourth Ave. 
few York City 
Pape send me Walter B. Pitkin ew book, 
You When postman delivers it 1 will pay st) 75, plus few 
pan postage charges. 


If I care to, I may return the book within 5 days. It is also 
understood that, if putting these methods into practice does not— 
within one month—definitely increase my vitality and working 
efficiency, I have the privilege of returning the book. 
case my $1.75 is to be refunded at once. 


ore Power to 


In either 

















ey here if you are enclosing $1.75 WITH this cou- 
, thus saving postage charges. Same refund privi- . 
ind apply, of course. 
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wen tinal tere 
“| Should Have a ¥ 
Terrible Heartbum 


But | Won't... Thanks to TUMS” 


ORS a pesty like that—with a big meal— 
would have given me heartburn, probably 
lasting for hours, spoiling my whole day. But 
not now! For I am one of the millions who have 
learned about Tums. I just eat three or four of 
those delightful candy-like mints after meals. 
or whenever sour stomach, heartburn, gas, 
threaten to make me uncomfortable. Tums 
contain no soda or water soluble alkalies, only 
soothing insoluble antacids that off un- 





dissolved and inert when the acid conditions 
are corrected. Only 10c at any drug store. 


FOR THE TUMMY 


HANDY TO CARRY 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 














if You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50¢e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. _ peot.2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 





perpetrating what is certainly an All-American joke, 
which joke is that this reporter’s hoax had anything at 
all to do with any action taken by the Utah conven- 
tion. 

Maine was scheduled to ratify on Dec. 6th. Those 
of us who had been active in the re movement knew 
full well that ‘legislative enactment in each State had 
set up the process by which each State would ratify the 
Twenty-first Amendment and that either a State law 
or a proclamation by the Chief Executive of the State 
had set the day and the hour when the Pe og State 
Constitutional Conventions should be held. Further- 
more, we gave Maine delegates credit for more sense 
than the reporter accorded the Utah delegates, so we 
knew that Maine would not attempt to defy what was 
then law in that sovereign commonwealth by trying to 
hold a ratification convention at a day and hour dif- 
ferent from that provided by the laws of Maine. At 
any rate, we paid no attention whatever to the so- 
called “‘Editor’s Hoax.’”? To us it was too ridiculous 
to be noticed. 

But the one or two Salt Lake newspapermen who 
originated this idea had the medium (the press) through 
which to circulate their story which made interesting 
reading. Fables and fiction are usually interesting. 

I am sure your readers will be interested in the real 
reason why we orey changed our plans and hurried 
ratification on Dec. 5th after announcing to the coun- 
try that we would postpone the vote until late at night 
in order to take advantage of a nation-wide radio 
hook-up over the Columbia network. When the morn- 
ing papers of Dec. 5th announced our plans, we were 
deluged with fervent pleas from the East to hurry up. 
Some were caustic, some facetious, but many were 
earnest. Among other things, it was pointed out that 
prospective liquor vendors had huge sums of money 
involved and that a few hours meant a great deal to 
them. These appeals reached me in the President’s 
chair and I arbitrarily interrupted our convention pro- 
ceedings with a recess. After the delegates heard that 
the East wanted us to hurry, they voted unanimously 
to be accommodating and our elaborate night session 
plans were abandoned. Had we known a day before 
that a few hours in the fourteen years of prohibition 
meant so much, we would have completed the busi- 
ness of ratification two hours earlier. 


R. L. Orson, President 


Utah Constitutional Convention 
Ogden, Utah 


SCOTTSBORO AND OTHERS 


In your Dec. 16th issue, I don’t seem to be able 
to understand your points on several articles. For 
instance, on page 6, fifth paragraph: 

You quote, or rather print, a telegram from Mr. 
Don Howard of Salt Lake City to himself—‘‘Deter- 
mined to live up to their ‘As Maine goes, so goes the 
Nation’ slogan, delegates here this afternoon were 
planning to move the clock ahead and beat Utah to 
thirty-sixth place in the ratifying of the repeal amend- 
ment.”’ 

Will you please enlighten this dumb-bell as to who 
the “dispatch”? was supposed to be from? Hadn’t 
Maine ratified long ago? I can’t seem to comprehend. 

Also at-the bottom of page 18 is a heading ‘“‘Bowled 
777.” Then “you say “Thomas Brady knocked ten 
pins down with one ball (a strike) eleven straight 
times one night last week . . . Then he missed a perfect 
300 score in his final frame by failing to drop one pin. 
His total 289, etc.” 

Am I wrong or would Mr. Brady’s score have been 
299. I’m wondering whether my bowling score knowl- 
edge is out of line. 

Your description of the Scottsboro trial in so far as 
the description of the jury is concerned certainly 
tends to make Decatur, Ala., citizens seem like a bunch 
of hicks. But I lived in Alabama for almost four 
years and made several trips to Decatur on jobs that 
necessitated my walking around that town, into every 
nook and corner—and really those people aren’t un- 
civilized. It does seem that the colored boys shouldn’t 
be treated so harsh in the face of so much doubt; but 
Alabama has her problems and knows her people far 
better than most New Yorkers who imagine we poor 
Southerners still play marbles with cocoanuts and 
monkeys and walk around barefoot all day. 

We are usually pictured as a bunch of savages down 
here, but I'll venture to say that the old South will 
be peaceful and law-abiding in the days to come, 
when bombs will be bursting and red flags waving in 
the “‘intellectual’’ Northern States. Give us a decent 
write-up occasionally. 

H. C. WINTERS 


Charleston, S. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Howard’s telegram sup- 

ly originated from one of the press associations. 

aine had elected her wet delegates, but they had 

not yet met to ratify the repeal amendment when the 
Utah convention took place. 

As for Thomas Brady’s bowling score, News-WEEkK 
was wrong in explaining his game. If he had made 
eleven straight strikes and then failed to drop one pin 
in his last frame, his score would have been 299. Ac- 
tually, be bowled strikes in every frame but the ninth, 
when he spared. 

In descrising the Decatur jurors, News-Weex in- 
tended no reflection on their mental capacities. It 
mentioned their clothes, as it mentioned the clothes 
worn by the Scottsboro boys and some of the wit- 
nesses, to give readers a better picture of the trial. 
In the same way, it has described the clothes worn by 
those involved in court cases in New York and other 
large cities, and it tries to add such descriptive de- 
tails in recounting other important events. 





Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 
enabled more than 90,000 people to cor- 
rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 
minutes a day required to ‘improve your 
ANY scene 
say, “Di ‘ou 
hear from fi 
today?” They should 
say, ‘Have you heard 
from him today?’’ 
Some spell ‘“‘calendar” 
“calender” or “‘calan- 
der.”’ Still others say 
“between you and [” 
instead of ‘“‘between 
you and me.” It is 
astonishing how often 
“who’’ is used for 
“whom,” and how 
frequently the sim- 
plest words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to ll certain words with one or two 
o's ” or ““m 3 ” or “Ta,” or with —— or ae 7? 
Most persons use only common words—color- 
less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 
Every time they talk or write they show them- 
selves lacking in the essential points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using g 
English. After countless experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 
can stop making the mistakes which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secured more improvement in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of 
copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You 
concentrate always on your own mistakes 
until it becomes “‘second nature”’ to speak and 
write correctly. 


FREE— Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s re- 
markable method is ready. If you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if you can not 
instantly command the exact words with 
which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good English 
—in 15 Minutes a Day,’ will prove a revela- 
tion to you. Send the coupon or a letter or 
postal card for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 951Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 

951Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send mie, without any obligation on my 
art, your new free book “How You Can 
ter Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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Saving the Money That Slipped Through Their 


Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.45 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 

necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. They 
have been married ten years and for 
the first three years of their married 
life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a 
comfortable cottage home which is ap- 
praised at $3,500 and is clear and free. 
They have savings-bank accounts of 
$1,800 and $1,700 invested in 7% pre- 
ferred securities. And every dollar of 
this money has been saved from salary 
during the past seven years, an aver- 
age of $1,000 per year. 

I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related 
it to me. If you are facing the crisis 
in your affairs which the B’s faced in 
those early days of married life, it may 
help you to meet it and come off vic- 
torious. : 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a 
good position and was earning $2,000 a 
year. That was in 1922. For the next 
three years Jane and I just let things run 
along, living comfortably on my salary. 
The $750 which I inherited went for fur- 
niture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married am- 
bition, perhaps—$300 more of furniture 
which we paid for out of my salary. But 
all the rest of it went for clothing, rent, 
food, amusement, books, cigars, etc. We 
spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see 
which would be on top at the end of the 
month. Usually the cash lost. But the 
bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran ac- 
counts with tradesmen who knew me and 
knew I was good for it. But gradually the 
bills distanced the cash and at the end of 
three years I was in a hole just $400; and 
then the situation grew serious because we 
had a baby and in order to pay the emer- 
gency bills of the occasion, I had to let 
my other creditors wait and they became 
restless. 

Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
dollars, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
the backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
necessary system to help us see it through. 
One day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 
me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 

“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you: 
can easily find out. The test is simple and ° 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you 
will. The seed of success is not in you.” 


By Everett H. WILson 


I went home and that evening Jane and 
I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o’clock, studying, planning, de- 
bating, wondering how we could change our 
shiftless, easy-going habits so that we could 
feel that we were going to be classified 
with the successful ones and not the failures. 

We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
ether than bare necessities until every 
debt had been paid. We ‘resolved to live 
on half my salary, reasoning that if other 
people whom we knew could live respect- 
ably on $1,000, there was no reason why 
we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought 
to keep a cash account and put down just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money. 

What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold accounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order- 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session study- 
ing it and entering the Cash and Expendi- 
ture Items which we had been keeping 
tab of since the midnight resolution. 

That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, 
for instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did 
could save, without stinting, at least 30% 
of his salary. But we were beating that 
figure. We had raised the ante to 50% 
and that without suffering for a single 
need. Of course, we had cut out the thea- 
tre, the cigars, the expensive lunches and 
we'd begun to get acquainted with some 
of our discarded clothes all over again. 
And I learned that rent consumed in the 
balanced budget 173%4% (which was about 
our cost); food was 25% and we cut it to 
21% ; clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that 
first year and it never rose over 10% the 
first four years. 

We started on the new system in April, 
1922. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and $653 
in the savings bank! Glorious! We were 
out of the woods and for the first time in 
my entire business career I had visions of 
success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 

The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 

We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a bit 
easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 
now stands. - 

I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in 


living within my income and saving money. 
That book brought us, not only independ- 
ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need 
look to no man for favors; and further 
than that, my success has brought us into 
a circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 


SEESEELEEEE 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a system- 
atic manner. Each book is made to con- 
tain the records of four consecutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de- 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 

Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expenditures, show- 
ing just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy-system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 

This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact, once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a “whiz” for 
saving money. 

The publishers are desirous while the 
interest of the American public is fastened 
on financial problems, to distribute several 
hundred thousand copies of the new greatly 
improved edition and are doing it in this 
way: 

You need send no money, unless you pre- 
fer. Send the order and pay the postman 
when he delivers the book $2.45, plus slight 
charges for postage. (If you prefer to send 
$2.45 with the coupon, we will pay postage.) 
Remember the book is absolutely on ap- 
proval. If, at the end of five days, you pre- 
fer to return the book, you may do so, and 
we will return your money. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 
Dept. K, 11 East 36th Street 
New York City 
CUM 
Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 
Dept. K, 11 East 36th St., New York City 


Send me Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. I agree 
to bey, postmen $2.45 and postage. If I do not care to 


keep t , I am to return it within five days, and 
you will refund my money without question. 

N. B. If you send cash with ler, we will pay 
postage. 
Name 





Street Address 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 


property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 


which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 





WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under "Hartford”’ in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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BA NK S; New Year Brings Depositors Safety by Insurances 
And “Misunderstanding” Over Service Charges on Their Checks 


Humble depositors in the country’s 
banks who tried conscientiously to fol- 
low the New Deal in money, last week 
had good reason for an after-holiday 
headache. Not since the hectic days 
of the banking moratorium last March 
have there been such confused comings 
and goings, and orders and counter- 
orders from the monetary solons. 

New Year’s Day, deposit insurance 
became a fact. Previously, a series of 
service charges on depositors had been 
announced by the banks, ostensibly to 
cover new expenses under the NRA 
and make small accounts pay their own 
way. These levies were authorized in 
general terms under a bankers code 
which had administration approval. 

But when New York bankers pub- 
lished the details of the levies to be put 
into effect in their region, an explo- 
sion followed. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Admin- 
istrator, declared he had never seen 
the supposedly official master set of 
rules on which the charges were based. 
All proposed levies were declared can- 
celed until the General could give them 
“a careful scrutiny in the public inter- 
est.” Cary N. Weisiger Jr., Deputy 
Administrator in charge of the bank- 
ing code under A. D. Whiteside, Divis- 
ion Administrator, was fired. Service 
charges and all that pertained to them 
were postponed until Feb. 1. 


INSURANCE: Deposit insurance, 
however, remained a fact. It is in two 
phases. The first phase is temporary, 
to carry until July 1; the second phase 
is permanent and will continue in force 
indefinitely thereafter, unless changed 
by Congress. It is already law. Under 
the temporary phase now operative, all 
deposits up to $2,500 are guaranteed by 
a Federal Government agency. 

Deposit insurance became law when 
the President signed the Glass Bank- 
ing Act last June. This act was de- 
signed to effect several necessary im- 
provements in the banking system, and 
was intended to insure against a repe- 
tition of the numerous banking failures 
of the 1920s and early 1930s. Early in 
the bill’s career, Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan tacked on the deposit in- 
surance features, against the wishes 
of the administration, William H. 
Woodin (see page 12) then Secretary 
of the Treasury, in particular. The 
act, however, was passed and the ad- 
ministration put its shoulder to the 
wheel to make it a success. 








To enable banks to meet the test of 
solvency for the insurance, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. provided new 
capital by purchasing preferred bank 
stocks and capital notes. In October, 
the President said: “We are now en- 
gaged in seeing to it that on or before 
that date (Jan. 1) the banking capital 
structure will be built up by the gov- 
ernment to the point that the banks 
will be in sound condition when the in- 
surance goes into effect.” 

Sunday Jesse H. Jones, RFC chair- 
man, revealed that 4,500 banks had 
received RFC aid to the extent of 
$800,000,000. He said the weak spots 
were being covered and that the banks 
were “getting their house in order.” 
He said that “approximately 99% of 
all banks in the United States” had 
qualified for the insurance. Solvent 
State banks, which do not have to com- 
ply with Federal Reserve regulations, 
may now participate, but they must 
become Federal Reserve members by 
July, 1936, if they wish to continue in 
the insurance plan. 

During the temporary phase of the 
plan, under which all accounts are in- 
sured up to $2,500, 97% of all depos- 
itors will be covered in full, so small 
is the number of large accounts. At 





EWING GALLOWAY 


That Deposit Is now Insured Through the Federal Government 


the same time only about 40% of the 
money on deposit will be insured—for 
the 3% of uninsured depositors control 
a great deal of cash. Less than 1% of 
depositors in national banks, for in- 
stance, control 55% of the deposited 
money. In the great New York banks, 
where so many corporations keep their 
funds, only 10% of the money will 
be guaranteed. 


Under the permanent phase, after 
July 1, large corporations will fare bet- 
ter. All deposits up to $10,000 will be 
insured in full; those between $10,000 
and $50,000 will be 75% insured, and 
those above $50,000 will be 50% in- 
sured. 


FDIC: To administer the scheme 
and pay depositors in case of bank fail- 
ures, the banking act last June set up 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., a 
government agency directed by the 
Controller of the Currency and two 
Presidential appointees. The FDIC 
chairman is Walter J. Cummings of 
Chicago, originally summoned to Wash- 
ington to assist Mr. Woodin in re- 
vamping closed banks. 

The agency will have a fund to en- 
able it to pay insurance when required. 
The Treasury subscribes $150,000,000 
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to its capital, and the Federal Reserv? 
banks about $139,000,000. During the 
temporary phase insured banks may 
be asked to contribute as much as 1% 
of their insurable deposits, and are re- 
quired to pay in 4 of 1% immediately. 

After July 1, when the insurance be- 
comes permanent, these banks may be 
assessed as required by circumstances, 
on the basis of their total deposits. 
All Federal Reserve member banks 
must join—a total of about 6,000. 
About 9,000 non-member banks, includ- 
ing the mutual savings banks, are eligi- 
ble. 

“Deposit insurance,” chairman Cum- 
mings said last week, “should have a 
stimulating effect upon business 
throughout the country. In the first 
place, it should forever end the fear 
of ‘runs’ on banks which are members. 
Moreover, it should return large sums 
from hoarding, make it unnecessary to 
carry such large cash reserves, free 
credit, and relieve unemployment.” 


OBJECTIONS: The banks, how- 
ever, did not all regard the plan so 
favorably. It was recalled that in the 
past 25 years eight Western States 
have tried deposit insurance with disas- 
trous results. Fifty New Hampshire 
savings banks last week flatly refused 
to join on the ground that the imme- 
diate requirements for insurance would 
cost them “more than the losses in sav- 
ings banks in this State in the last 100 
years.” 

Chicago also objected. “I can’t see 
why my bank should have to take a 
chance along with a lot of others,” 
said J; R. Nichols, president of the 
First National Bank of Englewood, 
Ill, “whenI know that they’ve got a 
lot of clowns, gamblers, and politicians 
in the banking business now.” 

“Congress decided that long ago for 
Mr. Nichols,” replied Chairman Cum- 
mings, “His bank will participate along 
with every other national bank.” 

“Why not punish bad bankers?” per- 
sisted Mr. Nichols. “A lot of them 
ought to be in jail.” 

The -Guaranty _Trust. Co. of New 
York, third largest bank in the coun- 
try, the only billion-dollar bank that 
hasn’t changed presidents since the 
crash, objected on the ground that in- 
surance made it too easy to go into the 
banking business. Pointing to the his- 
tory of the idea in Western States, it 
said insurance made: “depositors care- 
less in selecting their banks and gave 
reckless bankers an -uridue advantage. 
It relieved bankers of the direct re- 
sponsibility for the safety of their de- 
positors’ money.” 

In the face of this criticism, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took occasion on Sun- 
day night to issue a warning to banks 
not disposed to cooperate. By proclama- 
tion he_ halted all Federal responsibil- 
ity for State banks which failed to join 
the insurance plan. . 

Whether or not the permanent phase. 
of the insurance plan, with its provi- 
sion of unlimited assessments of insured 
banks, will be altered by Congress, is 
a question. It is the permanent phase 
which the banks object to most strenu- 
ously. Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 





ginia, who has long been opposed to 
deposit insurance aad who allowed the 
feature to stay in his banking bill only 
because he thought it might help to 
make a more uniform banking system, 
is in favor of letting the act stand as 
it is. 

“Let’s leave it alone,” he said, “and 
give it a chance to work.” 

Meanwhile millions of dollars poured 
into Washington from the banks, build- 
ing up the security fund of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 


BANK CODE: In the confusion oc- 
casioned by “misunderstanding” be- 
tween General Johnson of NRA and 
the bankers, the insurance provision 
of the banking act went into effect 
with little ceremony. The “misunder- 
standing” overshadowed everything. 
Almost at the same time came the Gen- 
eral’s statement that he had never 
seen the master set of service charges. 

Back in October, the bankers vol- 
untarily adopted a “code of fair com- 
petition for the ‘bankers’ industry,” 
which code was approved by President 
Roosevelt and NRA Administrators. 
Effective Oct. 16, it raised the costs of 
banking by fixing wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment. 

It also took up the subject of service 
charges. These were to be fixed re- 
gionally throughout the country so as 
to be uniform in competitive areas. 
The charges were to be such that 
“services rendered by banks shall be 
compensated for either by adequate bal- 
ances carried or by a scale of charges.” 


A committee of fifteen representa-— 


tives of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and an NRA representative were 
appointed to work out the details. This 
bankers code committee could make 
recommendations, but formal action 
would have to have General Johnson’s 
approval—after which the approved 
charges would become part of the code. 

Three weeks ago this committee sent 
out a confidential set of standard rules 
on which the regional groups were to 
base their local charge regulations. 
NRA_ representatives were present 
when these standard master rules were 
adopted, and the recovery administra- 
tion, itself, apparently believed that 
General Johnson had seen the regula- 
tions and approved them. The rules 
were to have become effective Jan. 1 
in all districts which had not had time 
to formulate their special regional 
regulations. 


NEW YORK CODE: Friday before 
New Year’s, the New York regional 
regulations, based on the master rules, 
were published as applicable to that 
section after the first of the year. 
Thousands of depositors immediately 
suffered brainstorms. The charges 
were higher than the minimum set 
up in the so-called standard rules 
and they bore -down particularly 
hard on the small depositor who keeps 
but a few hundred dollars in the bank. 
Furthermore they were confusing. 

A base charge of $2 a month was 
placed on all checking accounts which 
averaged $500 or less a month. From 
this $2 charge, an allowance of 5 cents 
for every $25 of balance was deducted. 
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Added to this was an irksome “item” 
charge—2% cents on each check 
drawn, each deposit slip, and each sep- 
arate check or cash item listed on that 
slip. For each $25 of balance carried, 
two “items” were allowed to go un- 
taxed. 

The wage earner with a balance of 
$100 soon figured out that it was go- 
ing to cost him money to keep a bank 
account for bill-paying purposes. First 
he would pay $2 because his account 
was not over $500. Then he would get 
a 20-cent rebate (5 cents for every 
$25). Total charge to date: $1.80. If 
he drew 30 checks to pay his bills, and 
made five deposits of the contents of 
five pay envelopes (40 items at 2% 
cents an item) he would be charged 
$1.00. Total charge to date: $2.80. 
From this he could deduct eight free 
“items” (two for each $25 of his ac- 
count), and figure that his bank priv- 
ileges would cost him $2.60 a month or 
$31.20 a year. In other words more 
than a week’s wage. 

Some of these charges have already 
been commonly accepted as part of 
“keeping a bank account,” such as a 
low monthly charge on small accounts, 
and a checking charge. 

In his explosion by which General 
Johnson put off the time until Feb. 1 
for filing “acceptable rules to govern 
fair trade practice,” the NRA head was 
no doubt fired by the unexpected size 
of the burden the small depositor would 
have to bear. 

“The statement in your standard 
rules that they have been approved by 
the National Recovery Administration 
effective Jan. 1, 1934, is not correct,” 
he wired bluntly to the officials of the 
banking code committee. “I have never 
seen these rules until I saw them in 
this morning’s New York newspapers. 
These will be suspended indefinitely 
and immediately until specifically ap- 
proved by myself in person.” 

At a press conference, he said: “If 
the banks want to commit suicide, I 
don’t know who will worry about stop- 
ping them. My interest must be the 
public interest. I am_not going to tell 
the banks what they should do.” 

The General then removed Mr. Weis- 
iger, who was held responsible for the 
unapproved release of the standard 
rules through the NRA nation-wide 
press service. 

The New York bankers and the New 
York local committee in charge of the 
proposed rules, replied in a cheerful 
spirit. The bankers, mystified as to 
how the affair could have got so far 
without the General’s knowledge, said 
they had been waiting for weeks for 
an NRA ruling on the principle of 
whether each deposit account should 
be made to pay its own way, and had 
accepted the standard rules without 
questioning their authority. 

The New York local committee re- 
marked it was “glad” the General was 
going to give the matter a “careful 
scrutiny.” Both bankers and commit- 
tee professed their regret at the mis- 
understanding, and said they would 
“gladly cooperate” if the General 


would have the kindness to tell them 
what he wanted done. 
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To Protect Bank Depositors Against Such Experiences as This (When The Bank of United States, 
New York, Closed Its Doors in 1930), the Federal Deposit Insurance Law now Goes Into Effect 
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FOREIGN POLICY: Standing Beneath 


Wilson Portrait Roosevelt Pledges Non-Intervention 


President Roosevelt chose the holiday 
season to make an important statement 
on foreign policy. The occasion was a 
dinner given by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington to commemorate the sev- 
enty-seventh birthday of the wartime 
President. 

Surrounded by ardent Wilsonites and 
speaking from his place of honor di- 
rectly beneath Wilson’s portrait, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his calm yet earnest man- 
ner, spoke both as a trustee of the foun- 
dation and as the executive heir to the 
Democratic Wilsonian principles. 

Last May, in his message to the 
heads of 54 nations, the President had 
urged that they agree to “send no 
armed forces of whatsoever nature 
across their frontiers.” He repeated 
this suggestion—this time addressing 
not the heads of governments but, as 
Wilson himself might have done, their 
peoples. Political leaders might raise 
technical objections, he said, but at 
least 90% of the world’s 1,500,000,000 
inhabitants “are today content with the 
territorial limits of their respective na- 
tions and are willing further to reduce 
their armed forces tomorrow if every 
other nation in the world will agree to 
do the same thing.” 

Becoming more specific, he sent a 
thrill of pleasure and hope through the 
Americas with these sixteen words: 
“The definite policy of the United States 
from now on is one opposed to armed 
intervention.” 

Twenty years ago, he pointed out, 
President Wilson proclaimed the policy 
that “the United States will never again 
seek one additional foot of territory by 
conquest.” Yet, since then, Latin Amer- 
ica has been given reason to doubt our 
good faith. “As a citizen of some other 
republic,” said the President, “I might 
have found it hard to approve of the 
occupation of the territory of other 
republics, even as a temporary meas- 
ure.” He thought, therefore, that the 
time had come to supplement President 
Wilson’s statement with a new one. 

Many Latin Americans were quick 
to express their delight. In Havana, 
Col. Fulgencio Batista, the ever-smil- 
ing ex-sergeant who is now the Cuban 
Army’s Chief-of-Staff, expressed em- 
phatic approval. Others, while hailing 
the sentiment, doubted whether we 
would—or could—refrain from armed 
intervention if our nationals or the na- 
tionals of European countries (barred 
from intervention by the Monroe Doc- 
trine) were endangered by Latin-Amer- 
ican violence. Were not our ships at 
that moment hovering off the coast of 
Cuba? 

Continuing, the President declared 
that the breakdown of order in one na- 
tion was not the concern of the United 
States alone, but “of a whole continent 
in which we are all neighbors.” By this 


he seemed to mean that in the future 
the United States, instead of playing a 
lone hand in maintaining Latin-Ameri- 
can order, would ask other southern re- 
publics to cooperate. 

A step along that line was taken last 
September when American ships went 
to Cuba after the revolution against 
President de Cespedes. Calling diplo- 
mats from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico into conference at the White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt explained why he 
had ordered the fighting ships to the 
island and expressed his hope of avoid- 
ing intervention. Mexico responded to 
this neighborly gesture by inviting a 
few other Latin-American countries to 
join her in a plea to Cuba to safeguard 
lives and property. 

In the United States, commentators 
could find nothing radically new in the 
President’s speech. The Democratic 
platform on which he campaigned in 
1932 promised “no interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations.” Two 
weeks ago, Secretary of State Hull told 
cheering delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference at Montevideo that “no gov- 
ernment need fear intervention under 
the Roosevelt administration.” 

The reception abroad was contradic- 
tory. In France, the popular press and 
the government spokesmen disagreed 
sharply. The press called the speech an 





ACME 
President Roosevelt Is Applauded at 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Dinner 


oratorical display in behalf of world 
peace from a nation which is unwilling 
to do anything to secure peace. But 
Premier Chautemps was so happy that 
he ordered the speech eulogized by the 
Foreign Office. French officials were 
particularly pleased with the implied 
approval of existing European frontiers, 
which seemed to carry a rebuke to Ger- 
many, the nation dissatisfied with its 
present boundaries. 

Poland and Britain were also pleased. 
Germany was guarded. The press played 
down those parts of the address which 
might disturb German readers, and the 
Foreign Office nonchalantly remarked: 
“We heartily welcome President Roose- 
velt’s renewed interest in practically or- 
ganizing world peace.” 

In Japan, which is as eager as Ger- 
many for boundary changes, the speech 
fell on stony ground. The press pub- 
lished it inconspicuously and without 
comment. 

The reception by the Wilsonites at 
the Mayflower dinner was also mixed, 
for Wilson admirers can not be sure 
where Mr. Roosevelt stands on certain 
of their principles. The welfare of the 
League of Nations, Wilson’s great crea- 
tion, is all-important to them. They 
know that as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy under Wilson and as candi- 
date for Vice President in 1920, Mr. 
Roosevelt stumped the country for the 
League. But they also recall that in 
1932 he turned his back on Geneva, 
declaring that he no longer favored 
American membership. 

In his speech last week he said: “We 
are not members and we do not con- 
template membership.” Yet he called 
the League “a prop in the world peace 
structure” and said the United States 
was cooperating with it more fully than 
ever before. 

The afternoon before the dinner, 
members of the foundation made a pil- 
grimage to Wilson’s tomb in the Beth- 
lehem Chapel of Washington Cathedral 
and banked it with flowers. The first 
wreath put in place was tied with red, 
white, and blue ribbon and bore a card 
reading: “The President.” 


LIQUOR: Roosevelt Asks That 
Pledge to Ban Saloon Be Kept 


Proclaiming the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment a month ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “I ask especially 
that no State shall, by law or otherwise, 
authorize the return of the saloon either 
in its old form or in some modern 

A deadlock in the Missouri Legis- 
lature gave him an excuse to repeat 
his plea last week. The Senate had 
passed a bill permitting the sale of 
hard liquor by the drink. The House 
had rejected it, believing that it spelled 
saloons. 

_,4When Rubey M. Hulen, chairman of 
tlie Democratic State Committee, called 
his attention to the quarrel, President 
Roosevelt telegraphed that he was pow- 
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erless to shape State liquor laws but 
added: “I have great confidence that 
our party leaders . . . will respect 
pledges made to the electorate and 
will provide legislation that will make 
impossible the return of the open sa- 
loon and all its attendant evils.” 

His words were duly noted in Illi- 
nois, which has a deadlock of its own. 
There the clash has come between 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago and 
Gov. Henry Horner. The former claims 
for Chicago the exclusive right to li- 
cense places where liquor is sold by the 
drink. The Governor claims it for the 
State. 

While they have wrangled, Illinois 
has gone without a liquor control law 
and Chicago has passed an ordinance 
permitting liquor to be sold by the 
glass at “taverns,” in which patrons 
may sit but not stand at bars. Mili- 
tant wets and drys agree that the city 
is full of saloons and that conditions 
are deplorable. 

Mayor Kelly admits that conditions 
are not ideal. He wants the Chicago 
ordinance amended to prevent women 
from drinking at tavern “counters.” 

“I believe that womanhood should be 
held up to a higher ideal and not be 
allowed to fall into common acts,” he 
declares. 

In States where control laws are al- 
ready functioning, citizens are less 
concerned with how than with what 
they are drinking. In city after city 
drinkers protest that much of the whis- 
ky on sale ranges from doubtful to 
bad. As a partial answer to their 
plaints, Dr. P. B. Dunbar, head of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, announces an investigation into 
cases in which adulterated liquor has 
been transported from one State to an- 
other. But Federal law does not em- 
power him to interfere when the adul- 
teration is done locally, which, he points 
out, is usually what happens. 


LAGUARDIA: New York Mayor 
Promises New Deal for City 


At 12:05 A.M. Monday, Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia stood in the library of Sam- 
uel Seabury’s New York home, raised 
his hand, took the oath of office, and, 
turning, kissed his wife. 

“Now we have a Mayor of New 
York,” said Mr. Seabury joyfully. It 
was he who paved Mayor LaGuardia’s 
way to City Hall by investigating graft 
and corruption in New York City, by 
demanding his nomination on a Fusion 
ticket, and by campaigning mightily 
for him before the election of Nov. 7, 
1933. 

Only a handful of friends and asso- 
ciates saw Mayor LaGuardia take the 
oath. At request, the ceremonies were 
held without fanfare. “I never heard of 
a receiver taking possession of a busi- 
ness with a brass band,” he said. 

Mayor LaGuardia is an authority on 
bands. He is the son of an Army band- 
master, an immigrant from Italy. When 
his audience is sympathetic, he likes to 
play the cornet. He wants to see beer- 
gardens, dispensing good band music, 

















S. ROBLES IN NEW YORK EVENING PORT 
Mayor LaGuardia: Turn him Upside 
Down and You See Ex-Mayor O’Brien 


built along the Harlem River front. 

As a young man, he entered the con- 
sular service, where he picked up a 
smattering of half a dozen foreign 
languages. He was a flier during the 
World War, saw service in Italy, and 
was wounded and decorated. He has 
been president of the New York Board 
of Aldermen and in 1929 ran for Mayor 
against James J. Walker, whom Mr. 
Seabury later forced into retirement. 
He is best known, however, for his bat- 
tles in behalf of progressive legisla- 
tion as a member of the national House 
of Representatives. 

Mayor LaGuardia is 51, swart, 
chunky, and enormously energetic. By 
no means a poseur, he is nevertheless 
innately theatrical—he once illustrated 
a Congressional argument on foodstuffs 
by waving a slab of raw meat. When 
he is speaking, his eyes snap, his fea- 
tures work, and his hands twitch. Ag- 
gressive as a fighting cock, he bears an 
incongruous Christian name _ which, 
translated, means “Little Flower.” His 
friends bury him chin-deep in lauda- 
tory adjectives—honest, able, fearless, 
and the like. His. detractors call him 
too radical. 

During his four years as Mayor, he 
will seek relaxation in his pet hobby— 
cooking, in particular, spaghetti. 

His will be the third reform adminis- 
tration in New York City’s history. He 
intends to make it non-partisan and 
non-political. 

“My administration will be an experi- 
ment in municipal government,” he 
says. “I don’t know if it will succeed... 
but it’s worth trying.” 

He has named a high-minded Cabinet, 
which includes Maj. Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan of the American Expeditionary 
Force, who will be Police Commission- 
er; Robert Moses, whom motorists 
bless for his velvety Long Island park- 
ways, and A. A. Berle Jr., member of 
the Roosevelt Brain Trust. 

Left with an unbalanced and swollen 
budget by Tammany administrations 
(which have occupied City Hall for 
sixteen years), he will ask the State 
Legislature to empower him, as Con- 
gress empowered President Roosevelt 


last Spring, to cut expenses to the bone. 
“Tt’s this or financial chaos,” he de- 
clares, pointing to the city’s badly 
weakened credit. “The budget must be 
balanced and a major operation will be 
necessary to do it.” 

One afternoon last week John P. 
O’Brien, the retiring Mayor, held a re- 
ception* in City Hall for friends who 
came to say good-bye. Upstairs the 
police department band, which may 
have a sense of humor, was broadcast- 
ing over municipal station WNYC tunes, 
which Mayor LaGuardia, the band-lov- 
er, would have liked. Down the stair- 
way and into the Mayor’s office floated 
two robust melodies. They were “Auld 
Lang Syne” and “Home, Sweet Home.” 


HUEY LONG: Kingfish Swims On 
Confidently in Troubled Sea 


Louisiana’s noisy, effigy-burning re- 
volt against Senator Huey P. Long, 
which has been tearing the State apart 
for more than a month, centered last 
week in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict. Thousands of voters trooped to 
the polls in an unauthorized, unofficial 
“citizens’ election” and solemnly cast 
their ballots for Jared Y. Sanders Jr., 
unopposed anti-Long candidate for the 
House of Representatives. 

The official election in the district 
was held Dec. 5, to fill the seat left 
vacant by the death of Bolivar E. Kemp. 
Mrs. Kemp, his widow, a soft-spoken 
homebody, ran with Senator Long’s 
support—and no other name was print- 
ed on the ballots. She received 5,000 
votes and was declared elected. 

The frustrated anti-Long voters an- 
grily declared that the Senator was try- 
ing to control the district by trickery. 
They claimed that Gov. O. K. Allen, a 
Long henchman, had called the election 
suddenly and without any primary so 
as to prevent an anti-Long candidate 
from being nominated. 

Therefore they boycotted the elec- 
tion, burned the Kingfish in effigy, and 
subsequently nominated their unofficial 
candidate, State Senator Sanders, at a 
mass meeting. Last week they “elect- 
ed” him by dropping their ballots in 
improvised boxes. They were overjoyed 
when Sanders received about three 
times as many votes as were cast for 
Mrs. Kemp three weeks earlier. They 
believe Congress will seat their candi- 
date in her place. 

Whirling into Washington last week, 
Senator Long announced that he would 
keep hands off the contest in Congress 
over these two elections. If he was wor- 
ried by the rebellion against him back 
home, he did not show it. 

Yet the revolt has been growing rap- 
idly. A petition, circulating through the 
State for signatures, asks the Senate 
to expel him. In one mass meeting after 
another, Louisianians have demanded 
that Senator Long resign. He is called 
“tyrant,” “Public Enemy No. i,” and 
“His Buffoonest Majesty.” When he 
tried to shape the Democratic ticket for 
the New Orleans city election of Jan. 
23, his old ally, Mayor T. Semmes 
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Walmsley, definitely broke with him. 

As if to fill his cup of woes to over- 
flowing, Federal officials were examin- 
ing his income tax returns, and the Sen- 
ate committee, which recently investi- 
gated the campaign expenditures of his 
lieutenant, Senator John H. Overton, 
was ready to report. 

Swimming confidently in a sea of 
troubles, the Kingfish last week an- 
nounced his program for the regular 
session of Congress which opened 
Wednesday. It is “R. O. W.,” or the 
Redistribution of Wealth. “Not one 
damned dime ought to be levied against 
any common man,” he said. “You've 
got to pull down the rich to frying size.” 


ROOSEVELTS: President’s 
Diction Praised and Attacked 


President Roosevelt, who is accus- 
tomed to having his policies debated at 
length, found last week that his mode 
of speaking had become a subject of 
widespread discussion. 

Members of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech, in their annual 
convention in New York, devoted many 
hundreds of words to eulogies of the 
President’s pronunciation, voice, and 
diction. The consensus was that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech is an example of 
the best “American English.” 

Two days later, at a St. Louis meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Prof. Louise Pound of 
the University of Nebraska arose to 
take issue with the speech teachers. 
The President, she said, “uses good 
American English but with a British 
slant to its pronunciation.” She ac- 
cused him of omitting his R’s, broaden- 
ing his A’s, and “diphthongizing his 
O's.” 
®The President’s official acts during 
the last week included: 

Directing Philippine Independence 
Mission, headed by Manuel Quezon, to 
submit‘'written proposal for the Islands’ 
independence. 

Announcement of policy of non-in- 
tervention in Latin-American countries 
(see page 10). 

Grant of pardons to two men con- 
victed in Western Michigan Federal 
Court of violation of the Volstead Act. 

Appointment of Grenville T. Emmet, 
Manhattan attorney and former law 
partner of Mr. Roosevelt, as Minister 
to the Netherlands. 

Prepared message to Congress. 


®*The John Day Co., which published 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “Looking Forward,” a 
year ago, announced that the President 
is starting work on a new volume to 
be published in March. The book, to 
be titled “On Our Way: The First 
Year,” will be a review of the admin- 
istration’s accomplishments and a fore- 
cast of its future policies. | 

Almost simultaneously Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. announced the publication 
next Spring of ‘“Hoover—Off The Rec- 
ord,” by Theodore G. Joslin, ex-secre- 
tary of the former President. Heralded 
as “an informal memoir of what hap- 
pened behind the scenes in the White 


House,” the book is to contain, among 
other things ‘reminiscences of the final 
half-year, in which Mr. Hoover... 
tried in vain to establish teamwork 
with the incoming administration.” 


®Two weeks ago Mrs. Roosevelt pub- 
licly appealed to toy manufacturers to 
stop making tin soldiers and other war- 
like toys, which, she felt, instilled a 
spirit of militarism in the rising -gen- 
eration. Last week at the White 
House party for Sistie and Buzzie Dall, 
her grandchildren, she had a tin sol- 
dier costume song changed to a drum 
major song. 


WCODIN: Secretary’s Ill Health 
Forces Resignation of Office 


When William H. Woodin, shy, gnom- 
ish president of the American Car and 
Foundry Co., was named Secretary of 
the Treasury last Spring, many com- 
mentators drew a question mark across 
the appointment. 

Granting Mr. Woodin’s ability as an 
amateur musical composer, how, they 
wondered, would he compose the dif- 
ferences between a Left-wing Cabinet 
and his own Right-wing sympathies? 
In November, seven months after 
America officially slid off gold, Mr. 
Woodin answered their questions to 
their own satisfaction, by going into 
retirement with a throat infection. 

“I have been so happy in serving 
you,” Mr. Woodin wrote to President 
Roosevelt. “Dear Will,” replied the 
President, “I would not for anything 
in the world injure your health.” 

Amenities over, Mr. Woodin left for 
Arizona to nurse his throat, President 
Roosevelt made Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and 
went on from there. 

Monciay Mr. Woodin made his resig- 
nation official. “The state of my 
health will not permit me to remain in 
this position,” he wrote. 

“A great sorrow to me,” answered 
President Roosevelt. “But I am even 
more saddened by the thought that the 
throat is still giving trouble ... Re- 
member that ... you are wanted in 
the service of the country.” 

Together, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Woodin managed to create the impres- 
sion that they see eye to eye. In ac- 
cepting Mr. Woodin’s resignation, Mr. 
Roosevelt mentioned the appointment 
of Mr. Morgenthau, who is decidedly 
a Leftist, and said: “I am happy in 
the thought that you so strongly ap- 
prove the choice.” 


. 
NEWS IN BRIEF: 


Listing as “Public Enemies’ 


Women Win 


Chicago police last week issued a 
new list of public enemies. John Dil- 
linger, Indiana outlaw, is No. 1. The 
first nine places on the are. given 
to the Dillinger gang, and include the 
names of two women. Heretofore men 
have monopolized the honors. The 
next eight are members of the famous 
Touhy kidnaping band. 


Pamphlets were issued to officers, 
warning them to take no chances in 
dealing with the public enemies. Au- 
thorities learned from Edward Shouse, 
a former member of the Dillinger gang, 
that the men are determined to shoot 
it out with the police. They hold a 
nightly drill, sleep in bullet proof 
vests; and have plenty of ammunition. 

Last Sunday afternoon the gang, led 
by Dillinger, entered a roadhouse, and 
after ordering the guests and employes 
to lie on the floor, took their money 
and jewelry. Emptying the cash reg- 
ister of $500, they shot their way out, 
wounding two policemen, who attempt- 
ed to arrest them. 

After collecting $100,000 by robber- 
ies, the Dillinger gang plans to go to 
South America. For the moment they 
consider Chicago the safest place to 
live. “They are all kill crazy, and that’s 
why I left them,” said Shouse. 

New Silhouette: John N. Garner, Vice 
President of the United States, arrived 
in Washington last week for the open- 
ing of Congress. He went immediately 
to have a look around the House, his 
old stamping ground. Meeting Rep- 
resentative Snell, he boasted: “Look 
at this waistline. Know how I shaved 
off four inches this Summer? Every 
day I went out to my pecan orchard 
and stooped over 125 times, picking up 
one nut each time.” 

Horse Wanted: Senator Borah (see 
cover) is looking for a strong horse. 
His horse, Governor, he gave away after 
it injured its leg on a wire fence, and 
his trusty steed, Idaho, was retired 
last Summer because of age. The Sen- 
ator, one of the most ardent horseback 
riders in Washington, misses his morn- 
ing exercise. 

Bullet Proof: W. O. Pearson, Negro, 
of Birmingham, Ala., got into an ar- 
gument with his brother-in-law, Frank 
Bishop, who pulled a .45 caliber pistol 
and fired point blank. Pearson, in- 
stead of falling dead, shot and killed 
his adversary. When police arrested 
him they noticed a wound on his fore- 
head and took him to a hospital for 
examination. Surgeons discovered a 
.45 caliber bullet flattened against his 
skull. 

Deluge: Rain sloshed down on Los 
Angeles, Calif., Monday—more than 
seven inches in 24 hours. It was the 
greatest rainfall the city has seen since 
it began to keep records. 

In the suburbs the heavens poured 
like water out of a spillway. Walls of 
water ripped down arroyos usually 
cracker-dry. Motorists were marooned 
left and right; househoiders were flood- 
ed from their homes; flat farmlands 
were suddenly lakes. In some sec- 
tions the cloudburst piled up twelve 
inches of rain in a single day. Fluc- 
tuating figures put the death toll at 
somewhere between 30 and 50; the 
number of injured at approximately 

. Hollywood and Beverly Hills, mec- 
cas of movie fans, were spotted with 
soggy debris. Property loss leaped 
wildly into six figures. 
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For Warm Springs Benefit Party man Finds That Everything is Quiet in the Belgian Village 
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One Reason for Recent Gains in the Wheelbarrow Business: The Public Works Administration 
Puts 6,000 Men in Jobs on the Lake Merced Boulevard and Park Project Near San Francisco 
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U.S.S.R.: Premier Names Impressive Goals Toward 
Which Nation Will Strive in Second Five-Year Drive 


Last week the Soviet Union presented 
a@ pre-view of her second Pyatiletka 
(five-year plan) to her people and the 
world. 

Outlined in an advance report of Pre- 
mier V. M. Molotoff and V. V. Kuiby- 
sheff, chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, it will be submitted to the 
seventeenth Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow, Jan. 25. 

Like its predecessor, the second plan 
is conceived on a stupendous scale. Its 
Gargantuan provisions, if carried out, 
will build a nation entirely self-suffi- 
cient as respects all vital products of 
factory, mine, forest, and field. It is 
designed to transform the still largely 





SOVFOTO 


Premier V. M. Molotoff Outlined 


Russia’s Second Five-Year Plan 
agricultural Soviet Union into the most 
technically advanced State in Europe. 


PRODUCTION: Startling figures 
emerge from the maze of its statistics. 
The 1932 production of food, tractors, 
and consumers’ manufactured goods 
(clothing, shoes, and articles in daily 
personal use) will be quadrupled by 
1937. Machine production will be 
tripled. 

Other Five-Year figures include (see 
box): oil production, in 1937, 47,000,- 
000 tons, to be increased 213% over 
1932; copper in 1937, 155,000,000 tons, 
to be increased 332%; timber, in 1937, 
56,410,000 cubic yards, to be increased 
- 174%. 


TRANSPORTATION: Railways, long 
a sore subject with Soviet officials, are 
to be extended 7,000 miles, to a total of 
58,000. New construction includes the 
first section of a line from Central Si- 
beria to the Sea of Okhotsk, north of 
the Sea of Japan. In the event of war 
with Japan this road, far less.accessible 


to attack than the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road farther south, might prove indis- 
pensable to Soviet success. Locomotives 
are to increase from 19,500 to 24,600, 
freight cars fromi 552,000 to 803,000. 

These cars in 1937, officials predict, 
will carry 302,000,000,000 kilometer 
tons, nearly twice the load in 1932. 
River boats will carry 64,000,000,000, 
more than double the ’32 figure. Sea- 
going freight tonnage will rise from 
18,000,000,000 to 51,000,000,000. The ’32 
truck load of 1,000,000,000 kilometer 
tons will be multiplied by sixteen. 


AGRICULTURE: The grain crop, 
whose failure in 1932 led to a terrible 
famine which, it was estimated, cost 
from 1,000,000 to 8,000,000 lives, is to 
be raised under the new plan to 110,- 
000,000 metric tons. The 1932 tractor 
horsepower is to be quadrupled. Live- 
stock, which some critics declare de- 
clined sharply during the first plan, is 
in line for a 225% increase. 


DEFENSE: Although all these sched- 
ules indirectly will increase the nation’s 
war strength, it is significant that 
about half of the whole investment in 
heavy industry, including railroads and 
mines, will be concentrated east of the 
Urals in Asia. This district, virtually 
invulnerable to attack, will become the 
future industrial center of the nation. 
Its expected production will include 
one-fifth of the country’s electrical 
power, which is to be jumped 180%. 


REWARDS: Soviet workers are 
promised a reward for their labors in 
a 35% reduction in the price of meat, 
fish, eggs, and sugar, in addition to the 
food production increase. The average 
yearly rise in consumers’ goods pro- 
duction, 22% compared with 17% un- 
der the first plan, also is designed to 
supply workers with badly needed ar- 
ticles. Student enrollment at all 
schools is to grow from 24,200,000 to 





SOVIET PRODUCTION PLANS 








What. Soviet Russia expects from four great 
industries in 1937 at the end of her second 
Five-Year Plan, shown in contrast with her 
own and American production in 1932, the end 
of the first Soviet Five-Year Plan: 


Per Cent 1932 
Above United 
1937 1932 States 
Motor Vehicles, 

GOIE o ccdeecsas 251,116 837 1,370,000 
Coal, tons........ 152,000,000 235 354,355,000 
Steel, tons....... 19,000,000 35 13,322,000 
Tron, tOGB.. ccs » 18,000,000 292 8,686,000 





36,000,000. Illiteracy is to decline as a 
result of seven years’ compulsory 
schooling for every child. 


THE FIRST PLAN: Joseph Stalin’s 


ringing; declaration that the first Pya- 
tiletka's industrial program had been 














ACME 
Boss: 
“Business Is Beginning to Improve” 


Joseph Stalin, Communist 


realized 93.7% has been disputed by 
many critics. Some maintain that So- 
viet-manufactured machinery is inferior, 
that the giant plant at Magnitogorsk, 
scheduled for an annual production of 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of pig iron last 
February, was then actually produc- 
ing 131,000 tons a year. The other big 
plant at Kuznetsk, scheduled for 1,400,- 
000 annual tons of steel, was actually 
turning it out at a rate of 146,000 tons, 
it was said. 

The grain crop failure last year was 
seized upon by Soviet foes as an indi- 
cation that the whole plan had 
“flopped.” Forced labor, especially the 
measures which drove thousands of 
kulaks (rich peasants) to lumber 
camps, inspired sharp yelps of protest 
from such varied sources as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the 
clergy—never friendly to the anti-re- 
ligious Soviet. 

Most impartial critics agree, how- 
ever, that with the first plan, begun 
Oct. 1, 1928, and declared ended Dec. 
31, 1932, four and one-quarter years 
later, the Soviet Union took a gigantic 
stride toward industrial and economic 
independence. If its official figures are 
trustworthy, the nation jumped from 
sixth to third place in world coal pro- 
duction, from third to second in oil, 
from fourth to second in machinery, 
and from eighth to third in electrical 
energy, though of these only oil pro- 
duction reached the mark set for it. 

Agriculture, Russian officials claim, 
was 80% collectivized. The cultivated 
acreage increased from 279,110,000 to 
335,920,000. Illiteracy was reported as 
eradicated among half the people, and 
the income of workers and peasants in- 
creased 86%. 

In the year that has elapsed since 
the end of the first plan, the nation has 
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harvested a bumper grain crop. The 
output of coal, oil, autos, iron, loco- 
motives, and tools has jumped, news- 
paper correspondents report, from 20% 
to 35%. Virtually assured of huge 
American credits to help them in their 
new effort, Soviet leaders felt justified 
last week in looking with confidence 
toward the future. 


PROPHECY: Joseph Stalin Believes 
Prosperity Just Around the Corner 


Joseph Stalin, the usually taciturn 
“boss” of 160,000,000 Soviet Russians, 
made capitalists rub their eyes last 
week. Instead of talk of self-destroy- 
ing bourgeois wars, his speech sounded 
like an echo of Charles M. Schwab, 
Roger Babson, or Herbert Hoover. In 
effect he said prosperity for capitalism 
is just around the corner. 

Interviewed by Walter Duranty, 
famous Moscow correspondent of The 
New York Times, he said: 

“Unless I am mistaken, business is 
beginning to improve. I think the 
lowest point, perhaps, is already past. 
I do not believe they will reach the 
heights of 1929, but with some fluctua- 
tions a transition toward a revival is 
not only possible but probable.” 

Flatly denying oft-repeated charges 
that Soviets cannot be trusted to pay 
their debts, he made a statement which 
caused many conservative bankers to 
reflect: 

“We have never failed to meet our 
obligations.” 

Then, taking a sly dig at defaulting 
nations, he added: “We might have 
claimed a moratorium like the rest of 
them, but we did not because we did 
not want to break confidence. And 
confidence, as every one knows, is the 
basis of credit.” 

M. Stalin, whose official title is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party, 
seemed to have mellowed and become 
more human since his interview with 
Mr. Duranty in December, 1930. On 
that occasion M. Stalin proved himself 
a good prophet, for he predicted that 
the depression would grow more se- 
vere, but that capitalism might weather 
it. 

Nearly three years before Japan and 
Germany quit the League of Nations, 
thereby contributing to the collapse of 
the World Disarmament Conference, 
he prophesied that a new war was in- 
evitable. Eventually, he said then, the 
great capitalist powers must fight for 
markets among themselves, a state- 
ment partially borne out by the present 
bitter trade war between Britain and 
Japan. 

The Soviet also watches Japan anx- 
iously because of her activities in Man- 
churia and increasing militarism. 
“There is grave danger and we cannot 
but prepare to meet it,” M. Stalin de- 
clared last week. 


@ 
GERMANY: Reichswehr Chief 
Quits; High Offices Affected : 


Baron Kurt von Hammerstein- 
Equord, German General and Comman- 


der of the Reichswehr (regular army), 
sent a quiver of excitement through 
Germany last week by resigning. 

Although unexpected at this time, his 
retirement was accepted in some quar- 
ters as inevitable. The General was 
noted among army men for his loyalty 
to the Weimar Republic which Hitler’s 
Third Reich destroyed. He further of- 
fended Nazi sensibilities in November, 
1930, when he emphasized the interna- 
tional comradeship of professional sol- 
diers as an instrument of Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement. 

In recent months he has found it ad- 
visable to spend most of his time in- 
specting troops far from the political 
intrigues of Berlin. He resigned, he 
said, “in complete agreement with the 
Reich government.” 

In accepting his resignation, Presi- 
dent Paul von Hindenburg named him 
a Colonel General, highest army rank 
in peace times—but nevertheless only a 
title. 

The consensus of unofficial opinion in 
German beer halls and wine rooms is 
that Col. Gen. Werner von Blomberg, 
Minister of Defense, will step down in- 
to Baron von Hammerstein’s job when 
the resignation takes effect Feb. 1. 

But who will step up into the place 
of the humane von Blomberg? The 
choice seems to lie between the violent 
Premier of Prussia, Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, inexplicably jumped six full 
commissions from Captain to Generai 
last month, and his bitter opponent, 
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Wilhelm Frick Ordered German Uni- 


versities to Admit Fewer Students 
Capt. Ernst Roehm, chief of 2,500,000 
Storm Troops. As Minister of Defense, 
Captain Roehm would be in a position 
to fill army vacancies with his men un- 
til that hoped-for day when universal 
military training is permitted in the 
Reich through revision of the Treaty of 


Versailles. 


EDUCATION: The week also saw 
the strengthening by the German Gov- 
ernment of its control over education. 
Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the Interior, 
a keen-looking German with the tradi- 


tional close-clipped hair, announced 
drastic restrictions of the number of 
students to be admitted to universities 
next year. Only 15,000 students may 
enter, instead of the 25,000 matriculated 
last year, and of these not more than 
1,500 may be women—a 70% reduction 
as compared with the women register- 
ing last year. Quotas for the various 
States are based on population. 

New students will be selected ac- 
cording to capacity, character, and 
“national reliability.” — 

The purpose of the measure, Dr. Frick 
declared, is to cut down unemployment 
in the professions, which are even more 
overcrowded in Germany than in other 
countries. 


RUMANIA: Murder of Premier 
Brings Clean-up of Pro-Nazis 


Ion Gheorghe Duca, Liberal Premier 
of Rumania, last Friday night paced 
up and down the platform at Sinaia. 
He had just finished a tiring all-day 
session of conferences with King Carol, 
and he was waiting impatiently for the 
Bucharest train, which was delayed by 
snowdrifts. 

There were a number of others wait- 
ing on the platform. Suddenly a smoke 
bomb burst beside the Premier. Then 
a young Nazi-influenced student, Nich- 
olas Constantinescu, sprang forward, 
seized Duca by the shoulder, and fired 
four shots into the face of the “friend 
of the Jews.” 

Instinctively the sturdy, middle-aged 
Premier removed his hat and crossed 
himself. Then he fell, killed for his 
vigorous action against the Iron Guard 
and other instigators of anti-Semitic 
disorders. 

Gendarmes shouldered through the 
crowd, which had closed about the as- 
sassin, and M. Duca’s disfigured body 
was carried back to the Carpathian 
Mountain castle of King Carol. At the 
palace gate stood the King, close to 
tears at the death of the man who, 
after opposing his return from exile, 
had lately become his friend and, seven 
weeks before, his Premier. The body 
was laid out in state in the castle. 

A telegram summoned Nicolas Titu- 
lescu, Foreign Minister and power be- 
hind the throne, home from St. Moritz. 
In Bucharest, where gay night crowds 
sobered at the tragic news, the Cabinet 
remained in session until 1 A.M., then 
left for Sinaia. At dawn the King ap- 
pointed as acting Premier Dr. Con- 
stantin Angelescu, Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Duca cabinet. 

The new leader immediately declared 
Rumania under martial law. A news- 
paper censorship was imposed. The 
King and officials were heavily guard- 
ed, as were prominent Jews, including 
Mme. Magda Lupescu, the mistress for 
whom Carol once renounced the throne. 

The next step was a clean-up of the 
pro-Hitler and possibly German-subsi- 
dized Iron Guard. Gen. Zizi Cantacu- 
zenu, the organization’s aristocratic 
patron, and 1,400 members were ar- 
rested next day. 

Then, at Sinaia, came more violence. 
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The Premier’s body was being put 
aboard a train for Bucharest, when a 
bomb exploded in the railroad’s royal 
pavilion, throwing the assembled mourn- 
ers into a panic. Hardly had quiet been 
restored when Radu Polizu, the dead 
Premier’s brother-in-law, appeared. 
Brushing aside police, he stalked into 
the room where the assassin, Constan- 
tinescu, was being held, and fired at 
him to avenge the Premier’s death. 
But the bullet went wild. 


BRITAIN: Railway Engineer Is 
Among Those King Honors 


A railway engineer awoke on New 
Year’s and found himself distinguished. 
William Gilbertson, who last Summer 
took the Royal Scot on an 11,000-mile 
tour of the United States and Canada 
without an accident, was awarded the 


medal of the Order of the British Em- | 


pire. Besides his, other names stood 
out on the list of nearly a thousand 
New Year’s honors bestowed by King 
George. 

Comdr. Edgar Britten of the Beren- 
garia, who has sailed for 30 years un- 
der the Cunard Line’s house flag, is 
now Sir Edgar. Cedric Webster Hard- 
wicke, London actor who appeared in 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street” and 
is now in “The Late Christopher Bean,” 
was also knighted. 

The sporting Aga Khan, Indian Mos- 
lem leader, was made a Law Lord of 
the Privy Council, as was another In- 
dian, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, distin- 
guished Hindu lawyer. 

Canadians were included for the first 
time since 1919 when the Dominion de- 
cided it did not want honors. It re- 
versed itself this year, and two Chief 
Justices, Lyman P. Duff of the Domin- 
ion Supreme Court and Joseph Mat- 
thias Tellier of the Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench, were knighted. Lesser 
honors went to 36 other Canadians. 

A new Lord Privy Seal was appoint- 
ed. That once important office, now a 
sinecure but still a major honor, goes 
from Stanley Baldwin to Capt. Anthony 
Eden, Undersecretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

In another recent British honors list, 
Mickey Mouse’s name appeared. He 
was mentioned in the biography of his 
creator, Walt Disney, who was this year 
included in the British Who’s Who. 


FRANCE: Ex-Premier Herriot 
Fights Against Debt Default 


Edouard Herriot, scholar, author, and 
former Premier of France, has the 
stiff, short hair, bull neck, and barrel- 
shaped body of the traditional plain- 
speaking Dutch Uncle. Last week he 
sounded like one. He unmercifully 
berated his countrymen for default- 
ing for the third time on their debt 
payment to the United States. 

“My opinion, I know, is not popu- 
lar,” he wrote in a financial journal, 
“but I shall not for that reason cease 
to denounce the dangers of our atti- 


tude. It is ... serious to deny a debt 
which, while regarded by some of our 
countrymien as a war debt, has become, 
since the arrangement made in 1926 in- 
cluding a 52% reduction by the Ameri- 
cans, in reality purely commercial in 
character. 

“If the French people were really 
informed upon the question they would 
be of my opinion and defend France’s 
credit. They would further reflect 
upon what might happen in case of 2 
future European conflict.” 

The former Premier thus continued 
his fight against French default, which 
he has waged since December, 1932, 
when his Ministry met defeat on the 
debt payment issue. In the same 
article in the Agence Economique Fin- 
anciere he startled the French further 
by announcing that he liked the 
straight-forward foreign policy of 
Chancellor Hitler better than the 
smoother diplomacy of the late Gus- 
tav Stresemann, former German For- 
eign Minister, whose efforts to rec- 
oncile the two nations’ differences won 
him the Nobel Peace Prize in 1926. 

But despite M. Herriot’s influence 
and popularity (which may soon make 
him Premier again), the thrifty French 
practically ignored his proposal that 
they pay up. A government spokes- 
man, aware that France was more 
than $82,000,000 in arrears on her 
American debt, the principal of which 
exceeds $3,825,000,000, scornfully ob- 
served that the Herriot scolding had 
fallen “like a pebble in the ocean.” 


SPAIN: Macia Buried as His Fears 
For His Party Prove Justified 


Through Barcelona streets, lined with 
400,000 persons and lighted by lamp- 
posts hung with black gauze, slowly 
moved a gun carriage draped in the 
nine-barred black and yellow Catalan 
flag. Alcala Zamora, President of 
Spain, walked beside it. Behind trailed 
120 automobiles full of flowers. A 
squadron of airplanes droned overhead. 

At Oeste Cemetery, near the ancient 
Montjuich Fortress, the cortege stopped. 
From the gun carriage reverent fol- 
lowers lifted a coffin, lowering it slow- 
ly under a stone tomb bearing but one 
word—Macia. 

Thus did Gen. Francisco Macia, Cat- 
alonia’s first national hero in 400 years, 
its leader in the fight for autonomy for 
28 years, and its President, come to 
his last resting place. The patriot, 74 
years old, died of appendicitis on 
Christmas Day. His last thoughts were 
of the State he had created. He ‘died 
murmuring, “All this will collapse 
now.” 

Hardly had he been put in his 
grave when his fears were realized. 
Esquerra, his personal party, which 
in 1932 finally secured at least partial 
separation of the State from Spain, 
was badly split. A swing toward the 
Right had been felt in Catalonia as 
elsewhere in Spain. Esquerra was cleft 
into those who wished closer ties to the 
Spanish republic and those who wished 
to widen the separation. 


After a fight between the Separatists 
and the Syndicalists, Luis Companys, a 
man opposed to most of the things for 
which the dead President fought, was 
chosen to fill El Avi (Grandfather) 
Macia’s shoes. 


ARGENTINA: Federal Troops in 
Serious Clashes With Radicals 


Revolt broke out in Argentina one 
morning last week. Shortly before 
dawn, gangs of armed men, many of 
them wearing red and white arm bands, 
marched simultaneously on postoffices, 
arsenals, police stations, and other pub- 
lic buildings in eleven cities in four 
provinces. 

At Rosario, the nation’s second larg- 
est city, a mob which had looted a 
sporting goods shop of arms and am- 
munition attacked the mounted-police 
barracks. Repulsed at the barracks af- 
ter a two-hour battle, in which twenty 
were killed and scores wounded, the 
rebels routed officers from police head- 
quarters in the near-by town of Canada 
de Gomez, occupied the post and tele- 
graph offices and the empty military 
quarters. When Federal troops ad- 
vanced on them a few hours later, 
however, they fled without resistance. 

At Santa Anna, a small river port, 
a mob fired on the harbor master’s 
Office, kiliing a sailor and wounding two 
others. Severe fighting was reported 
also in Santa Fe, Corrientes, San Luis 
and other places. In Buenos Aires po- 
lice seized 300 suspects before rioting 
occurred. Arrests in other cities 
brought the total number of prisoners 
nearly to 1,000. 

Government officials declared martial 
law throughout the republic and 
clamped down a strict censorship on 
outgoing news. Next day President 
Augustin P. Justo announced that the 
rebellion had been crushed. It was the 
work, he declared, of the Radical par- 
ty, which held a convention at Santa 
Fe the night before the outbreak and 
resolved to abstain from voting in the 
coming March elections. 

The party has been trying to stage 
a come-back ever since its late leader, 
former President Hipolito Irigoyen, met 
defeat in the revolution of 1930 and 
Jose Uriburu assumed power as Pro- 
visional President. Radical leaders lat- 
er nominated Mercelo Torcuato de Al- 
vear (a former president) for the Pres- 
idency, but technical objections by the 
government of General Uriburu, who 
meantime had become dictator, barred 
the candidate and virtually disfran- 
chised his followers. 

Since then the Radicals have been 
blamed for several unsuccessful re- 
volts. The party leaders claim to have 
70% of the voters behind them, but are 
convinced that the coming elections 
would be manipulated to defeat them, 
despite President Justo’s promise of a 
new deal. 

Dr. de Alvear and more than 100 

Radical leaders were arrested af- 
week’s disturbances and tempo- 

rarily held aboard a steamer in the 
Parana River off Santa Fe. The steam- 
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Ernst Torgler Making His Final Plea in Reichstag Arson Trial. He Was Acquitted. An Unconfirmed Report From 
Berlin Last Week Said That Torgler, Who Was Communist Leader, Has Been Converted to the Nazi Cause 
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er was tue same one the Radical dele- 
gations had chartered to take them to 
their convention. 

Later the Uruguayan Government 
received official reports that more than 
70 men had been killed in a battle be- 
tween revolutionists and Federal forces 
at Concordia, across the Uruguay Riv- 
er. Rumors that Santo Tome, another 
Argentine port on the Uruguay, was 
held by rebels indicated that the up- 
rising was more serious than President 
Justo cared to admit. 


JAPAN: Emperor Convokes Diet 
To Consider Military Budget 


The Japanese Diet, which will prob- 
ably be called on to rubber stamp the 
war lords’ huge new military and na- 
val budget, convened last week in a 
setting of Oriental splendor. 

A few minutes before the ceremony, 
a gorgeous black and maroon landau, 
drawn by horses in gold and scarlet 
trappings, drew up before the white 
marble, moat-encircled palace in Tokyo. 
Out of the ornate building marched 
Emperor Hirohito, Japan’s one hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth Son of Heaven, 
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as the pageant moved forward and the 
Emperor took the position of favor. 
They had been publicly warned by the 
military clique now ruling Japan that 
if they did not swallow the budget 
whole as presented, the Diet might be 
dissolved. 

In a loud, clear voice, the Emperor 
called upon them to perform their law- 
ful duties. Thus officially convened, 
the legislators adjourned until late in 
January when they probably will be 
forced to pass a series of financial 
measures which many of them deplore. 

The program, which will be presented 
by the Premier (at present Admiral 
Viscount Makoto Saito), is largely the 
work of Gen. Sadao Araki, the vigor- 
ous, spry, shrill-voiced Minister of 
War, who is head of the military 
clique, and—after the Emperor—the 
strongest man in Japan. It includes 
expenditures of 450,000,000 yen ($138,- 
150,000 currently) for the army and 
488,000,000 yen for the navy. 

The first figure is the largest peace- 
time military appropriation ever pro- 
posed in Japan, and is occasioned by 
expansion in Manchuria and fear of the 
Soviet. The navy’s figure is 11,000,000 
yen below the record high of 1921, the 
year of the huge Japanese construc- 
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Guards of the Japanese Diet Practicing Wrestling so as to Be in 
Shape to Quell any Disorders That May Arise During the Session 


wearing the full dress uniform of an 
army Generalissimo. 

Entering the carriage, he was 
whisked away to the Diet building over 
streets freshly swept and sanded, es- 
corted before and behind by smartly 
uniformed lancers of the Imperial 
Guard. Heavily armed and quick on 
the draw, they were ready to frustrate 
any attempt on the Emperor’s life. 
Since 1921 several such attempts have 
been made. Along the route a small 
army of plain-clothes detectives min- 
gled with the cheering crowd, picking 
up any suspicious characters. 

A regal red carpet was spread at 
the entrance to the legislative building. 
The Emperor mounted the steps, re- 
ceived the greetings of legislative lead- 
ers, and was escorted to the main hall, 
where members of both houses, be- 
ribboned diplomats, and military and 
naval officers awaited the message. 

Some of the legislators looked glum, 


tion program which prompted Secre- 
tary of State Charles E. Hughes to 
call the Washington Naval Limitation 
Conference. The 5:5:3 ratio estab- 
lished there and re-affirmed at the Lon- 
don Conference of 1930 has not satis- 
fied the war lords, who are expected 
to demand equality at the scheduled 
1935 conference. 

Soaring appropriations for arma- 
ments foreshadow a sharp drop in bad- 
ly needed farm relief funds for which 
the new budget provides only 20,000,- 
000 yen, or 28,000,000 less than for the 
current fiscal year. 


AKTIHITO: Three days after his vis- 
it to the Diet, Emperor Hirohito re- 
ceived from court sages three pro- 
posed names for the baby Crown Prince 
whose birth Dec. 23 electrified the na- 
tion. Cf the three, all culled from an- 
cient lore, the Emperor chose Akihito 
Tsugu (Heir of Enlightened Benevo- 
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lence) and inscribed it on a scroll. 

In accordance with old Shinto rites, 
the infant was bathed in a cypress tub, 
and the scroll carried to his bedside. 
After the name had been duly reported 
to the imperial ancestors at the three 
Shinto shrines in the palace, and en- 
tered upon the family records, it was 
announced to the public. 

The baby, dressed in a kimono of 
pure white and surrounded by silk, 
rice, and fish, all ceremonial gifts of 
his paternal grandmother, was then 
formally saluted. A battery barked a 
greeting of 21 guns, which was echoed 
by three warships in the bay. Multi- 
tudes paraded joyously through the 
streets and assembled in the parks to 
shout “Banzai!” (Live 10,000 years!) 


OTHER NATIONS: Gran® Chaco 
Stull Pan-American Problem 


“We turn over to the League,” Al- 
fonso Lopez of Colombia told the Pan- 
American Conference last week, “what 
we were incapable of settling.” He 
referred to the seventeen months’ war 
in the Gran Chaco, not yet over in spite 
of the efforts of the delegates. 

There was a final burst of oratory, 
and the conference adjourned. Dele- 
gates piously signed in blank the con- 
ventions previously adopted, many of 
them rushing for the Buenos Aires 
boat. 

President Roosevelt complimented 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull on the 
international good-will which was the 
outstanding accomplishment of the 
conference. “You have shown our 
neighbors,” he cabled, “that your ideals 
and mine are not empty words.” 

Secretary Hull is due in New York 
Jan. 9. 

Maldive Islands: Sultan Shamsudeen 
Iskander, “Lord of a Thousand Isles,” 
rules his domain in the Indian Ocean 
off Ceylon with absolute power. Last 
week four Viziers, or Ministers of State, 
exiled earlier in the year for advocating 
a constitutional government, attempted 
to return home. 

The Sultan’s 79,000 Mohammedan 
subjects violently oppose any limitation 
of his powers. They forced three of the 
returning Viziers to flee, and permitted 
the other to land and visit his sick 
father only on condition that he resign. 

The Sultans of the islands, which 
pay annual tribute to Ceylon, are 
elected by popular vote. 

Italy: A palace to serve as national 
headquarters of the Fascist party will 
be erected among the ruins of the 
Roman Forum. Premier Benito Mus- 
solini last week announced plans for a 
competition among Fascist architects 
to select a design for the building. 

The palace must harmonize in color 
with the gray ruins of ancient Rome. 
“The architectural conception,” the 
rules say, “should be such as to cor- 
respond with the grandeur and potency 
of fascism in renewing the national 
life and continuing the Roman tradi- 
tion.” 
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SPEAKER RAINEY: Old-Time 
Liberal, Now an Inflationist 














Speaker Henry Thomas Rainey, who 
gaveled the House of Representatives 
into action Wednesday, looks at first 
glance like a better nourished, more 
compact, and less discontented Demo- 
cratic edition of Senator Borah. Few 
men have such an extraordinarily ram- 
pant golliwog mop of white hair. 

Mr. Rainey is an Illinois dirt farmer, 
the sort that has progressed to the 
point where his blooded Holsteins must 
be fenced away from landscaped ten- 
nis courts and swimming pools. That 
farm, in the river-valley town of Car- 


rollton, has been owned by Raineys 
for more than a century. The naval 
guns of the War of 1812 were still fir- 
ing when his ancestors came over the 
trails from Kentucky to settle there. 

To this solid upbringing was added 
a cultural education at Amherst Col- 
lege. But Illinois did not object. The 
constituency that first sent him to the 
House in 1903 and, excepting the year 
of the Harding landslide, has been 
faithful ever since, is composed of his 
sort—men who have lived rurally and 
still talk of the fiery debates of Lin- 
coln and Douglas. 

Mr. Rainey practiced law in the re- 
gion for fifteen years before deciding 
on politics. There is a legend that he 
never lost a case in all that pleading. 
He has the soft speech and the gentle 
manner of a winning advocate. 

Next August Mr. Rainey will be 74. 
Yet he still has a good deal of the 
vigor that won him a satchel full of 
athletic cups at Amherst. Other vet- 


erans of the Class of 1883 always re- 


member at reunions that he was inter- 
collegiate boxing champion. That indi- 
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cates bulk. He had it. But he man- 
aged to zip his 200 pounds along the 
cinders rapidly enough to do the 100- 
yard dash in 10% seconds. 

Following an old Washington tradi- 
tion, Mrs. Rainey appointed herself her 
husband’s secretary soon after the fam- 
ily got there. She has made good on 
the job. She also takes a general 
interest in women’s share of politics. 
It was while he was at Knox College, 
getting together enough credits to en- 
ter Amherst, that Mr. Rainey met her. 
They were married after he graduated. 
Mrs. Rainey was born, by the way, in 
Harvard, Neb., the home town of Pro- 
fessor Warren, who is now more fa- 
mous for his monetary than for his 
agricultural theories. 

Mr. Rainey’s prominence in Congress 
began one desultory day in 1909 when 
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Speaker Rainey and His Wife, Who Has Been His Secretary Since 1903 


he rose before a half-empty House and 
started denouncing the Republican tar- 
iff ideas. Uncle Joe Cannon was 
shocked. The high-tariff pundits were 
outraged. Representative Rainey re- 
fused to be squelched. He drew a 
watch out of his pocket and told the 
House it had been bought abroad cheap- 
er than its American maker was will- 
ing to sell it in America. Then he 
drew another watch out of another 
pocket and gave another case history 
that tallied with the first. Then an- 
other, and another. Finally, above the 
sound of their combined ticking, he pre- 
sented a picture of a New York store 
that advertised this flagrant misuse of 
tariff protection by buying American 
watches abroad and selling them at 
home for less than their inflated domes- 
tic prices. He couldn’t be laughed out 
of his position. His stand helped to 
turn the country against the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff and the Republicans who 
advocated it. The Democrats captured 
the next House, and with Wilson, took 
over the Presidency. 

Tammany’s Curry-controlled votes 
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helped to make Mr. Rainey Speaker 
last Winter, when it was freely whis- 
pered that Representative McDuffie 
was retiring Speaker Garner’s choice 
for the post. Yet Rainey had behind 
him a record for liberalism that his 
more conservative party brethren have 
never admired. He attacked intrenched 
wealth many years before that stand 
became fashionable in Congress. He 
once charged that Mr. Taft, as Chief 
Justice, was being paid with Steel 
Trust funds, through a bequest to Ex- 
Presidents from Andrew Carnegie. 
Three years ago he went to Russia 
with his own interpreter, looked over 
7,000 miles of it, and came home hot 
for recognition. Now he is an infla- 
tionist—a 16-to-1 silver advocate. Last 
Spring, when the House he controlled 
was passing bills as fast—and, some- 
times faster—than they could be 
drafted, he was called various kinds of 
a despot. But he wasn’t unduly dis- 
turbed. He has smoked his great soup- 
ladle sized pipe placidly through too 
many Congressional tempests to worry. 








TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Birthday: Alfred Emanuel Smith, 
former Governor of New York, 60, Dec. 
30. He arrived at the Empire State 
Building at 11 that morning, received 
reporters, posed for photographers, 
shook hands with the Lawrence, Mass., 
high school football team, and cut a 
three-tiered birthday cake bristling 
with the proper number of candles. “I 
plan to retire when I’m 90,” he said, 
after announcing that any questions 
about politics were “absolutely out the 
window.” Then he proclaimed: “The 
only thing that makes me feel so old 
is seeing so many grandchildren grow- 
ing up.” 


® Princess Maria, only unmarried 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Elena of Italy, 19, Dec. 26. The 
Princess, who is also the only royal 
child now living in Rome, spent the 
day with her parents at their villa, 
opening tremendous numbers of pres- 
ents. This is the first Winter the Ital- 
ian King’s youngest daughter has en- 
tered society, and she is reported sought 
in marriage by many suitors, chief of 
them Archduke Otto, pretender to the 
Hungarian throne. 

Sick List: William H. Woodin, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury (throat 
ailment): considerably improved. 

Mrs. Edward S. Cowles, daughter of 
Senator William G. McAdoo of Cali- 
fornia (pneumonia): improved suffi- 
ciently for the Senator to abandon his 
airplane dash to New York. 

Will Rogers, humorist (nausea 
caused when he, a non-smoker, had to 
smoke a pipe in a movie sequence): re- 
covered. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
(shingles): slight gain. 
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FOOTBALL: Predictions Upset 
As East Wins Rose Bowl Game 


Possibly the greatest athletic upset 
of 1934 happened on the first day of 
the new year. The Rose Bowl foot- 
ball game, which is popularly consid- 
ered the climax event of the outgoing 
year’s sporting calendar, was won last 
week by an Atlantic Seaboard team 
for the first time since Harvard’s 7-6 
victory over Oregon in 1920. Although 
outweighed ten pounds to a man, Co- 
lumbia stopped Stanford, 7-0. 

The first quarter was fairly even 
with Columbia growing stronger every 
play. Early in the second quarter, the 
Blue started a hurried march from its 
own 41-yard stripe to the only touch- 
down of the game. Cliff Montgomery, 
the. hero of the afternoon, shot a long 
pass to Matal, his end, who ran to 
Stanford’s 17-yard line. Then Al Ba- 
rabas, halfback, strutted over left end 
to score. He finished standing up, as 
did most of the Stanford team, which 
was completely fooled by a double re- 
verse. Wilder added the extra point 
to the score. 

“California, Enough Said,” was the 
title of a song sung during the half by 
Art Jarrett,.radio crooner. His mel- 
ody was “California, Here I Come,” 
and being a Columbia rooter, his verses 
dealt with the power of the Blue and 
the weaknesses of the Westerners. If 
the words could have been composed 
at the last moment, fun might also 
have been poked at California’s good 
weather fetish. Twenty-four hours be- 
fore game time the water stood a foot 
deep on parts of the field. Six fire en- 
gines pumped the water out, leaving 
a slippery but playable surface. The 
sun came out to greet Columbia’s 
touchdown, then faded again. 

Though Lou Little’s Lions bit off a 
toothsome portion of Stanford Indian 
red meat in the first half, the Indians 
all but got revenge thereafter. But 
unyielding stands on her goal line 
saved Columbia her happy New Year’s 
Day. 

In the morning ex-President Hoover 
joined crowds watching the first parade 
of roses and beauties ever staged in the 
rain. Mr. Hoover, because he once got 
an honorary degree from Columbia as 
well. as a letter for being Stanford’s 
football manager, chose to sit impar- 
tially in the bowl, half of the time on 
each side. Neither he nor other loyal 
Californians enjoyed the Eastern smiles 
which hailed the downfall of the Pa- 
cific Coast’s football team and climate, 
both in one afternoon. 


GOLF: Dunlap Wins Tournament 
For Eighth Time in Nine Years 


George Terry Dunlap Jr. is happy in 
North Carolina. The 24-year-old na- 
tional amateur champion seems to play 
his best golf there. Last week he won 


the midwinter Pinehurst tournament 
for the eighth time in nine years. 

Before winning the great amateur 
prize at Cincinnati last Summer, Dun- 
lap demonstrated skill on many links. 
He was a promising golfer at Hill 
School, though he would have said his 
chief ambition was to become a saxo- 
phone expert. At Princeton he twice 
captured the intercollegiate title. Last 
year he survived until the semi-final 
round of the British amateur champion- 
ship. 

At Pinehurst he seems as sure a bet 
to win as Equipoise would be in a one- 
horse race. He started golf there at 
the age of 3 on a Tom Thumb course. 
When he was 10 years old, he could 
break 80 and knew every blade of grass 
on the local links. He used to take les- 
sons from Tommy Armour, master of 
iron play, and today is a low scorer 
mainly because he shoots with Nos. 3 
and 4 irons with a rifleman’s accuracy. 

He has legs like a featherweight box- 








SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 





Mrs. Joseph Munoz, 36, unem- 
ployed, of New York. Losing 
her chow dog, Ching, she stum- 
bled for five hours through storm- 
swept Central Park in the worst 
blizzard since 1926, finally tum- 
bling half frozen into a police 
station. Jobless and hungry, she 
offered her last 75 cents to any- 
one who would return the miss- 
ing Ching. 











er and weighs only 130 pounds, but has 
fairly broad shoulders. His disposi- 
tion is sunny and so is his hair which 
is vanishing steadily. He has a small 
income and commutes from a wife and 
baby in Kew Gardens, N. Y., to a Wall 
Street office. Some day he hopes to 
settle in an all-year-round home in 
North Carolina. 


SPORT SHORTS: Neusel Latest 


Man of the Future in Boxing 


Periodically an unknown fisticuffer 
looms as the new hero, the one who is 
going to punch so fast and so hard that 
crowds once again will pay fabulous 
sums to see pugilistic action. Last 
week sport writers, impatiently await- 
ing a possible Carnera-Baer fight next 
Summer, named Walter Neusel the 
coming champion. 

Neusel, a 24-year-old German with 
hair as blond as a dyed night club host- 
ess’s, is 6 feet 2% inches tall and 
weighs 195 pounds. He easily out- 
pointed Ray Impellittiere, who is 50 
pounds heavier, in New York City last 
week. Neusel’s lifetime ring record is 
43 bouts fought, 23 won by knockout, 
and only 2 defeats, one by a decision 


to Pierre Charles in Brussels this year, 
the other on a foul to Don McCorkin- 
dale in London. / 

Four years ago Neusel was amateur 
champion of Germany. He is in per- 
petual motion from gong to gong, and 
prefers pounding hulks like Carnera to 
swapping blows with more scientific 
smaller men. Neusel’s manager is 
James (Bow Tie) Bronson, a popular 
and upright little Broadway man who 
arranged things for Bob Martin, Inter- 
Allied heavyweight champion, and ad- 
vised Gene Tunney on his way to the 
top. As a financier, Bronson last week 
looked inexperienced. He had his pro- 
tege sign a contract guaranteeing Im- 
pellittiere so much that there was only 
$3.19 left for the winning Neusel. 

Sullivan Medal: Inscribed on the 
back of the Sullivan Medal are the 
words: “To the competing athlete 
who, by his performance, his example, 
and his influence as an amateur and 
as a man, has done the most during 
the past year to advance the cause of 
sportsmanship.” Glenn Cunningham, 
University of Kansas middle-distance 
runner, got the award last week, win- 
ning it by one vote from William R. 
Bonthron, his Princetonian rival on the 
cinder paths. 

The medal went to Bobby Jones in 
1930, Barney Berlinger in 1932, and to 
Jim Bausch last year. This year, for 
the first time, the list of candidates 
was confined to A.A.U. athletes, but a 
provision has been made for the fu- 
ture, making eligible all amateurs re- 
gardless of their sports. 

Records of the Week: Bobby Jones, 
dedicating the new municipal course 
which Atlanta, Ga., named for him, 
scored a 67. He chipped 50 yards into 
a cup he could not see. 

Jack Westrope rode his three hun- 
dred and second winning horse of the 
year, setting a modern American 
mark. In 1908, Vincent Powers rode 
324 winners; in 1906 Walter Miller set 
a world’s record of 388. 

Tilden Indoors: At 40, the ruling 
tennis Titan of the day retains most of 
his skill and energy. Last week, with 
the enthusiasm of a boy winning his 
first match, he galloped to the national 
indoor professional championship in 
Philadelphia. Those who failed to 
make trouble for him in the round rob- 
in event were Vincent Richards, Fran- 
cis T. Hunter, and Bruce Barnes. 

Big Bill today seems as keen as he 
was in his prime. He prances around 
@ ping-pong table, plays contract bridge 
with daring and intelligence, and con- 
tinues to smoke like a chimney with- 
out apparent effect on his wind. Many 
do not know that he retained his rack- 
et fame as an amateur despite the loss 
of a finger on his right hand. Blood 
poisoning necessitated its removal. 
Then came painful trouble with a 
“trick knee.” He learned to get along 
without the finger and with the knee. 
Now, instead of being on his way down 
the ladder, he looks forward confident- 
ly this Winter to meeting with Henri 
Cochet and Ellsworth Vines. 
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Indoor Spectacle That Netted the Winner Only $3.19: Madison Square Garden, Where Walter Neusel Out- 
pointed Ray Impellittiere, Causing Several Ringside Reporters to Hail Him as Coming Heavyweight Champion 
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Less Violent Outdoor Sport Played With Brooms and Iron Stones: Wimbledon Common, Scene of Popular British 
and Canadian Game of Curling, Also Called Bowling on Ice. Sweepers Try to Speed or Slow the Stones 
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JIMMY WEDELL: Speedy Flight 
Wins Close Race With Death 


When Mrs. W. B. Trammel, wife of 
the president of the Houston (Texas) 
Natural Gas Co., went into the nursery 
last Saturday to look at her 5-months- 
old baby she noticed something that 
sent a chill of horror through her. On 
top of its head was a grotesque knob, 
the same kind that appeared on her 
first child’s head just before its death 
several months ago. 

Quickly the family physician was 
summoned. The baby, he was sure, 
had hydrocephalus, more simply known 
as water on the brain. For some rea- 
son, unknown to medical men, cere- 
brospinal fluid will collect under brain 
membrane at one spot on the head and 
push the skull up in a big buip. if 
the fluid is removed, the patient al- 
most invariably dies. It must be 
drained into other parts of the body. 
But this is a delicate job; a job for a 
specialist. The Trammel family phy- 
sician had one man in mind—Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Dandy, Johns Hopkins’s great 
brain surgeon. 

The baby’s father had heard that 
Jimmy Wedell, the plane builder and 
speed flyer of Patterson, La., was 
spending Christmas with his grand- 
mother at near-by West Columbia, Tex- 
as. Quickly he got in touch with the 
flier, who was duck shooting. Another 
hour and Wedell was in Houston, ready 
to fly the baby 1,400 miles northeast to 
Baltimore. 

A commercial plane in which Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, grandson of the 
Kaiser and employe of the Ford Motor 
Co., was about to fly to New Orleans, 
was chartered. The slender and hand- 
some young German gave up his seat, 
and the baby, its nurse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trammel, the child’s grandmother, and 
an uncle piled in. Wedell, in his shirt 
sleeves, speeded up the motor of the 
big red and black monoplane and took 
off. 

Two hours, ten minutes later the 
plane landed at New Orleans for gaso- 
line. Three hours, 40 minutes after 
the second take-off it dropped down 
on Chandler Field, Atlanta. Two 
hours and a half later it refueled at 
Greensboro, N. C. Two hours after this 
take-off the big 1,000-watt floodlights 
were turned on at snow-covered Logan 
Field in Baltimore. Gracefully Wedell, 
one of the finest pilots in the world, 
swooped down on the lightly crusted 
snow. As the baby was bundled into 
an ambulance to be rushed to Hopkins, 
Wedell smiled his toothy smile and 
brushed his sandy shock of hair back 
and talked to news men. 

“Are you tired?” they asked. “No,” 
Wedell drawled, “I ain’t started yet.” 
This he proved a few minutes later 
when he climbed in his plane and flew 
to Washington with a friend who had 
come to Baltimore to meet him. 

Meanwhile the Trammell baby was 
put under observation. Two days after 
arrival, Dr. Dandy had the baby 





ine 
Jimmy Wedell Arrives in Baltimore 
On Life-Saving Flight From Texas 


wheeled into an operating room and 
performed his delicate task. After ob- 
serving her reaction to the operation 
he said: “She is doing nicely ... (and) 
should be ready to go home in two or 
three weeks.” 


ALTIMETER: Speed of an Echo’s 
Return to Show Plane’s Height 


Most airplane altimeters work on the 
simple barometric principle that the 
higher one goes, the less dense the air 
is. Over flatlands such as the Texas 
plains this idea is all right. But once 
a pilot starts over a hazardous moun- 
tain region such as the Alleghenies, the 
“graveyard of airplanes,” he wants to 
know not how far he is above sea level 
but how far above the scrub pines that 
dot the billowing hill tops. 

To help give this information Gen- 
eral Electric engineers have been work- 
ing for three years on a sonic altimeter. 
Last week word came from Los An- 
geles that Dr. L. P. Delsasso of the 
University of California had carried the 
idea to a state of perfection. 

Sonic altimeters work on the same 
principle as sonic depth finders. Both 
shoot sound waves downward and catch 
them when they bounce back. A time 
interval is involved. Since sound is 
known to travel at the reasonably con- 
stant speed of 1,100 feet per second 
through air, it is a simple matter to 
calculate altitude. 

On the GE apparatus the sound is 
shot down from a whistle placed in a 
megaphone — pressure for the whistle 
being supplied by the engine cylinders. 
A dial on the instrument board is set at 
zero, and the pilot puts headphones on 
to take his altitude reading. 

Then he pulls a string and the 
squeaky, high-frequency whistle lets go 
its blast. The dial starts turning on 
the instrument board. When another 
megaphone, on the tail of the ship, 
catches the echo of the sound and re- 


lays it to the headphones the pilot 
glances at his dial from which he can 
read his height above the ground. If it 
bounces back immediately he had best 
throttle up and start climbing for, in 
pilot’s parlance, he is “hedge hopping.” 


ENDURANCE: Tired, Sleepy Pair 
Set Women’s Refueling Record 


Like a hawk circling slowly and pa- 
tiently over a chicken yard, a small 
cabin monoplane wheeled and banked 
over Miami all last week. To break the 
monotony it made occasional excur- 
sions over Biscayne Bay or the Ever- 
glades. In the plane were Mrs. Frances 
Marsalis of Long Island and Helen 
Richey of Pittsburgh, and they were, 
they hoped, making a new refueling 
endurance record. 

The well press-agented flight was 
financed by The Outdoor Girl Cosmetic 
Co. For the first few days the flying 
was uneventful: a rite-like routine of 
changing pilots every two hours, swing- 
ing on a refueling hose eight times a 
day while gasoline poured from the 
plane above, greasing rocker arms, 
pumping oil into the engine and fuel 
into the wing tanks. 

Little sleep could be gotten in the 
cramped plane, and the constant drone 
of the motor made headache powders 
one of the chief diet items. After eight 
days in the air the pilots decided to 
work in one hour shifts. Bad squalls 
were tossing their tired plane about 
and made refueling difficult. Once a 
can of food smashed against the wing 
and ripped the fabric. Out of the cabin 
climbed Miss Richey. Hanging on a 
windy, precarious perch she patched 
the damage, and the flight went on. 

Thursday the old record (made by 
Mrs. Marsalis and Louise Thaden at 
Valley Stream, Long Island, sixteen 
months ago) was surpassed. There 
came a shower of messages. From 
Moscow, Fay Gillis, the girl flyer who 
helped Wiley Post in Russia cabled: 
“Smash it beyond repair.” 

From New York Amelia Earhart, 
fellow member of the 99 Club of wom- 
en fliers, wired: “Knew you could do 
it.” Also from New York came a mes- 
sage from George Palmer Putnam, or- 
ganizer of the 49.5 Club (“lesser halves 
of the 99 Club’) and husband of the 
famous woman fiyer. His telegram 
read: “Congratulations to you both. 
Now that you have demonstrated how 
long women can stay in the air, will 
you enter endurance contest to be un- 
derwritten by 49.5 Club? ... (we) 
propose offering appropriate trophy for 
woman fiier who (makes) .. . longest 
consecutive sojourn in her own home.” 

Cheered by these and scores of other 
messages the women flew on until Sat- 
urday morning when they decided to 
land, having been in the air 9 days, 21 
hours — 41 hours more than the old 
record. 

The men’s refueling endurance rec- 
ord, held by John and Kenneth Hunter 
since 1930, is 23 days, 1 hour — or 
more than twice that established by 
the ladies last week. 
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AUTO SHOW: Increased Streamlining and New 


Wheel Suspension Are Main Features of Exhibition 


Trains rumbling into New York this 
week through the Hudson River tun- 
nels, over the Hellgate Bridge, and un- 
der Park Avenue carried a complement 
of representatives bound for a special 
meeting. Had it been a convention of 
corset salesmen, textile manufacturers, 
or coal diggers, few, if any, ordinary 
citizens would have noticed. But since 
they were giants of United States in- 
dustry—the automobile men—miners, 
weavers, oil men, lumber dealers, as 
well as the vast motor buying public, 
cocked attentive ears. 

All of this fuss and feathers was 
caused by the great annual Automobile 
Show. From Michigan factories the 
greasy-handed squires of the industry 
—the engineers—led out the glittering 
new models which represent their past 
year’s work. From Podunk and Sauk 
Center salesmen trooped East to see 
what they would have to show during 
coming months on the tile floors of 
their palm decorated show rooms. 

In this fifth year of the depression, 
auto makers and owners are still the 
largest buyers of gasoline, rubber, al- 
loy steel, malleable iron, mohair, up- 
holstery leather, lubricating oil, plate 
glass, nickel, lead ... and this indus- 
try is represented by various exhibits 
for one week in New York’s big Grand 
Central Palace. 

In the glorious gilt-edged year of 
1929, America was a 23,000,000-car na- 
tion, and American manufacturers sold 
5,358,420 vehicles. For three years 
after the crash, the automotive busi- 
ness battled grimly against a breath- 
taking drop in sales and profits. It 
cut production sharply, until output in 
1932 was only a fifth of its boom level. 


PRICES: Then last Spring the mir- 
acle happened. The public began to 
buy. Motor makers rubbed their eyes, 
then started their plants roaring into 


_production with the result that the in- 


dustry closed the year with an output 
of more than 2,000,000¢cars and trucks, 
43% above 1932. Many companies saw 
red figures turn to black, notably Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler, which, to- 
gether with Ford, account for more 
than 90% of the 1933 output. 


“Will this keep up?” the industry’s 
leaders asked themselves as they gath- 
ered this week for the show. They knew 
America was entering 1934 as a 20,- 
000,000-car nation (about 72% of the 
world total) and that between six and 
seven of those millions were cars past 
the old-age limit. That meant re- 
placements—a big potential backlog. 

Another question was raised: “How 
will the public take to the new high 
prices?” For one of the few times since 
the automobile emerged from its “‘horse- 
less carriage” days, the trend of prices 
has turned upwards, particularly in 
the so-called “low-priced field,” where 
about two-thirds of the business and 
the keenest rivalry lie. 

Increased production costs under the 
NRA code make higher prices almost 
imperative, if any money is to be made. 
Henry Ford, the lone wolf of the mo- 
tor pack, who won’t sign the NRA code 
and won’t exhibit his namesake with 
the rest, added $5 to $35 to the new 
models which he showed last month in 
his own exposition of progress. Other 
makers are following suit this week. 
Now the industry and the government 
wait anxiously to see what the “pros- 
pects” will do. For in addition to be- 
ing one of the “heavies,’’ the automo- 
tive industry holds a keystone position 
in the Nation’s business structure. 


INDUSTRY’S SCOPE: None sees 
better than the industry’s captains the 
powerful impetus to national business 
and purchasing power which will re- 
sult from a lively demand for auto- 
mobiles. The Federal Government it- 
self, more intent than ever on reviving 
the “heavy” industries — equipment, 
building, machinery, and the like— 
would rejoice to see a booming inotor 
trade. 

Its products account for about one- 
tenth (2,600,000 carloads in 1933) of 
total railroad freight traffic. 

It employs directly, making vehicles 
and accessories, nearly half a million; 
it helps to employ, in allied and related 
lines, some three million more. 

Even last year, people spent nearly 
$1,656,000,000 on vehicles, accessories, 
equipment, and replaced parts and tires; 
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they spent another $2,227,000,000 for 
gasoline, including $716,000,000 taxes; 
and they paid another $1,170,000,000 to 
Federal, State, and local governments 
for motor vehicle taxes, which helped to 
pay for $1,550,000,000 worth of high- 
way and street outlays. 


FEATURES: Hence the displays in 
the Grand Central Palace this week—- 
the million watts of light, the 26 car- 
loads of decorations and carpetings, 
the lavish and colorful settings and 
modern motifs faintly reminiscent of 
Chicago’s Century of Progress. Strate- 
gically placed midst all this flutter and 
glitter are some 200 exhibits. 

“What in terms of metal, glass, and 
cloth does the Show have to offer?” 
the public asked. “What is there that 
will step up into the commanding posi- 
tion that the self starter held in 1911, 
demountable rims in 1915, and four 
wheel brakes in 1924?” 

There seemed to be two answers: 
Streamlining, and independent suspen- 
sion for front wheels. 


WHEELS: For four years car mak- 
ers have been weaving a cautious 
course toward streamlining, so the new 
front wheels will probably get the Num- 
ber One billing. 

People who have ridden over rail- 
road tracks in a back seat have been 
uncomfortably unconscious of some- 
thing automobile men have long known. 
Where rear springs could’ thresh 
through an eight-inch space front 
springs had an amplitude of only four 
inches. The net result of this inequal- 
ity was a catapult for a rear-seat rider. 

In 1905 the French Sizaire-Naudin 
got away from this by hanging each 
front wheel on a coil spring. This 
evened up the amplitude. Another ad- 
vantage was that when one front wheel 
ran over a rock the wheel, not the 
whole car frame, would slide up. 

Quickly other European auto mak- 
ers took up the idea: Lancia, Mercedes- 
Benz, Rover-Scarab, F ,eci, and a 
dozen others. But United ..tates mak- 
ers held back until this year when they 
finally took up the idea and made it 
the feature of the 1934 show. 

The various types of suspension are 
called by a variety of names—Knee 
Action on General Motors Cars, Float- 
ing Cushion on Chrysler Cars, Axlefiex 
on Hudson Cars, Coordinated Suspen- 
sion on Hupmobile. 

Better riding qualities do not tell the 
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whole story of the new wheels. Since 
there are no spring leaves to slide on 
one another, they may be oiled easily 
and quickly. If the new springs break 
the car may sag, but it doesn’t have 
to undergo hospitalization. And wheel 
shimmy automatically becomes a ter- 
ror of the past. 


STREAMLINING: A scientific ‘“aero- 
dynamic” car—one which would bore a 
neat hole through the air with a mini- 
mum of effort without causing a minia- 
ture cyclone—-would look like a polli- 
wog. It would look little like an au- 
tomobile. And when a man pulls $1,- 
000 out of his pocket in an auto show- 
room he wants something that looks 
like his conception of an automobile 
—not like some elemental aquarium 
habitue. In the past the motorist has 
preferred to carry a larger engine and 
use more gasoline than to ride in a 
raindrop-shaped polliwog. 

This is the difficulty automotive en- 
gineers have been working under. 
Bit by bit they have pointed radiators, 
skirted fenders, and tilted windshields. 

This year, Byron C. Foy, Walter P. 
Chrysler’s aggressive, square-chinned 
son-in-law, who is president of De Soto, 
decided the time was ripe to go the 
whole way. If he is wrong about the 
most aerodynamically correct (wind 
resistance cut 40%) car yet marketed 
in the United States, it will be the first 
bad mistake the 40-year-old executive 
has made. 

His De Soto, the result of several 
years of wind-tunnel testing, has a 
rounded snout and a front deck that 
makes it look as if the car were run- 
ning backwards (most cars offer less 
wind resistance running backwards 
than forward). The rear end is one 
long sweep which allows air to slide 
off without causing the vacuum that 
makes “wind drag.” The motor sits 


on, not back of, the front axle and the 





rear seat passengers sit forward of 
the rear axle. 

General Motors, the world’s biggest 
motor maker, producing a third of the 
world’s and nearly half of the United 
States’ cars, has gone in less violent- 
ly for streamlining. Evident in some 
of its cars, notably LaSalle, which 
takes a sharp step-down in price this 
year, the G.M. line has centered more 
on engine refinements and improve- 
ments. 

Throughout its line, “knee-action” 
wheels have been adopted. By light- 
ening moving engine parts and install- 
ing light cylinder heads, the rate of 
revolution of engines has been stepped 
up and more power developed. 


OTHER FEATURES: Coincident 
with the show, G.M. is celebrating. its 
silver anniversary—25 years since Wil- 
liam C. Durant, the financier, organ- 
ized the company. 

This year the General Motors execu- 
tives have many facts and figures to 
chuckle over. Production figures for 
the first ten months of last year show 
that G.M. sold a quarter of a million 
more cars than in the same period in 
1932. 

Packard and Lincoln retain the con- 
servative body lines which high-priced 
car buyers still demand of automo- 
biles. Reo is featuring its automatic 
transmission, which many technicians 
consider one of engineering’s greatest 
advances, and Nash is getting into the 
low-priced field scramble with its new 
Lafayette. 

Just as balloon tires stopped auto- 
mobile wheels from looking like loco- 
motive drivers in 1923, it seems likely 
that the low, 20-pound pressure tires, 
which are making a sweeping bow this 
year, willsmake wheels look like dough- 
nuts. 

The tens of thousands who will pour 
into Grand Central Palace and sign 





Lafayette 


saiesmen’s slips requesting a demon- 
stration, will doubtless picture the 
shiny models as pouring off assembly 
belts by the thousands. This, however, 
is not the case. A good percentage of 
the cars shown are literally hand made, 
despite modern methods. 

When car makers were ready to go 
into production on their new cars, al- 
most the greatest conceivable calam- 
ity struck them: a strike by the tool 
and die makers. Lacking the stamps 
to press the rakish new fenders and 
hoods, the manufacturers had to spend 
the price of a newbuilt Hispano Suiza 
to produce each of their $600 models. 

One firm built 75 by hand to dot the 
country at strategic points—models 
which will not be in full production 
for several months. 

No such grim anxiety hovered in the 
background of the great sporting event 
of 1900. Bearing the headline “Features 
of Some Horseless Carriages Exhibited 
at the Bicycle Show,” one account of 
the pioneer show read: 

“The exhibition that has attracted 
thousands to Madison Square Garden 
during the past week did not bring 
them to the vast amphitheatre for the 
purpose of examining the bicycles ex- 
clusively. As a matter of fact, the show 
of automobile vehicles of.every descrip- 
tion was the strongest feature of the 
week, and hundreds examined the 
mechanism of the horseless carriages 
with great care and minuteness, while 
but a casual glance was given to the 
bicycle. 

“There are all kinds of motors as 
well as shapes of vehicles, and the dif- 
ference between the gasoline, naphtha, 
electric and other motors was the sub- 
ject of anxious inquiry on the part of 
interested spectators. Each of the vari- 
ous salesmen in turn glibly attempted 
to convince every prospective pur- 
chaser that his particular motor was 
the only reliable one.” 
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EXHIBITED AT THE NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOW 





Cars listed below in order of greatest registration during first eleven months of 1933. 


Figures compiled by 


R. L. Polk & Co. from actual State registrations of new passenger cars. Figures for 1932 for corresponding months. 


CHEVROLET: Though plans have been _ closely 
guarded, 1934 models resemble the 1933 Oldsmobile 
with General Motor’s ‘‘knee-action’’ front wheels added. 
The 112-inch wheel base is 2 inches longer than last 
year and the motor is placed much further forward. No 
aceentuation of streamlining. Engine develops more 
horsepower (maximum of 80) than 1933 model but with- 
out increased piston displacement, Registration: 463,327 
last year; 313,754 in 1932. 


PLYMOUTH: Fitted with. the Chrysler Corp.’s type 
of independent front wheel springing. Piston displacement 
increased from 190 to 201.3 cubic inches for greater 
power. Heavier crank shaft. Helically cut gears for 
silent transmission. Roof lines of body curved to simulate 
streamlining, Registration: 358,060 last year; 174,844 
in 1932. 


PONTIAC: Continues straight eight introduced in 
1933. ‘‘Knee-action’” wheels. Emergency braking on ail 
four wheels. Claims 10% greater engine economy over 
last year’s models through new high compression cylinder 
head, automatic spark control (operated through vacuum 


in intake manifold), ‘‘gaselector’’ (manual spark adjust- 
ment for ethyl or non-ethyl gasoline). Starter works 
through accelerator pedal, Registration: 83,123 last 
year; 46,554 in 2. 


DODGE: Two separate lines of six-cylinder cars, 
both longer than last year’s six. Low “‘aero stream’”’ de- 
signs but no true streamlining. Has 7-point ventilation 
system and a front- wheel suspension arrangement, Engine 
suspended on “‘floating power’’ mountings is larger and has 
increased horsepower. Registration: 81,568 last year; 
25,952 in 1932. 


BUICK: Has ‘“‘knee-action” front wheels and power 
brakes. No streamlining. ‘‘Octane selector’’ permits ad- 
justment of spark timing for using either ethyl or non- 
ethyl gasoline. Engine mounted on rubber at five points. 
Starter operates through accelerator pedal or hand throt- 
tle. Horsepower is increased slightly in all three model 
series. Registration: 42,994 last year; 48,002 in 1932. 


ESSEX TERRAPLANE: Axlefiex front axle is optional 
equipment. Larger engine has cylinder block of new, 
tough alloy requiring less frequent valve grinding. Eight 
counter-weights cast integrally on crank shaft (instead 
of being bolted on as formerly) make for less vibration. 
Registration: 34,783 last year; 27,456 in 1932. 


OLDSMOBILE: Invades low price field with a new 
six cylinder car. Continues straight eight. ‘‘Knee-action”’ 
wheels. Maximum speed of six rated at 77 miles per hour; 
of eight, 82 miles per hour. Syncro-mesh gears all heli- 
cally cut for silent operation. Registration: 34,399 last 
year; 23,542 in 1932. 


CHRYSLER: Eights, semi-streamlined, sixes have 
independently sprung front wheels, Weight is redis- 








tributed so engine is over front axle, rear seat twenty 
inches ahead of rear axle, Body and hood are wider. 
Headlamps and parking lights are integral with hood. 
“*Valleys’’ between hood and fenders are eliminated, Sin- 
gle unit body and frame. Registration: 27,989 last 
year; 25,378 in 1932. 


DE SOTO: Most extreme of all the 1934 streamline 
designs (see cut). Front seat accommodates three per- 
sons. Hood lifts up from front in one piece instead of 
from both sides. Engine is over front axle, rear seat 
twenty inches ahead of rear axle. Body and frame built 
as single unit. Aluminum cylinder head on engine rated 
at 100 horsepower. Registration: 20,535 last year; 
24,622 in 1932. 


STUDEBAKER: One conventional body and one mod- 
erately streamlined body in ‘‘Skyway-Speedway’” line 
announced before show. New car at show has pronounced 
streamlines, front seat for three persons, rear seat for 
two. Rear deck built out to enclose luggage compartment. 
Reports more than half shipments of. ‘‘Skyway-Speedway’’ 


ears have been streamlined model, Registration: 18,866 
last year; 24,319 in 1932 
NASH-LAFAYETTE: In addition to its standard 


line of sixes and eights, Nash offers a new car, the six- 
cylinder Lafayette, in the low-priced field. Body not 
streamlined. High compression motor mounted by 4-point 
suspension. Brakes are mechanical four-wheeled. Regis- 
tration of Nash: 9,786 last year; 19,695 in 1932. 


GRAHAM: Features an improved chassis. Eight-cyl- 
inder engine is equipped with supercharger which in- 
creases horsepower 40%, and aids quick getaways in 
traffic. Registration: 9,643 last year; 12,442 in 1932, 


PACKARD: Forty-one body models in thirteen dif- 
ferent types on eight different chassis. Three engines: 
two straight eight, one V-12 cylinder. New oil condi- 
tioning invention cools or warms oil for motors according 
to motor temperature. Power brakes can be adjusted for 
varying foot pressures. Registration: 8,709 last year; 
10,633 in 1932. 


HUPMOBILE: Six and eight-cylinder models. Mod- 
erate streamlining. New air-cooled generator, driven by 
belt instead of by chain. Four-point suspension engine 
mounting. Shock absorbers thermostatically controlled. 
Improved flexibility in longer front springs. Registra- 
tion: 6,446 last year; 10,324 in 1932 


AUBURN: Continues its V-12, straight eight and 
six-cylinder lines, with new Lycoming engines. Not 
streamlined. New water pump with metallic seals elim- 
inates need for water-proof packing grease. Starter oper- 
ates when ignition switch is turned on and automatically 














Cadillac 


restarts if faater stalls, Registration: 4,838 last year; 


11,424 in 1 


CADILLAC: V-8 and Y-12 cylinder models are 
standard; V-16 production limited to 400 cars. Body 
lines are rounded, slightly sloping, V-shaped radiator. 
Radiator filler cap and horn are under hood, Has ‘‘knee- 
action”’ front wheels. Alloy pistons weigh only fifteen 
ounces each. Generator charges uniformly at all speeds 
above 16 miles per hour. Registration: 3,781 last year; 
6,101 in 1932. 


LASALLE: Eight cylinders in four Fleetwood body 
designs. Aerodynamic appearance with hood ports. ‘‘Knee- 
action’’ front wheels. Anti-sway stabilizer at rear. Gen- 
erator charges uniformly at all speeds above 16 miles 
per hour. Alloy pistons weigh only 12 ounces each. Reg- 
istration: 3,604 last year; 3,678 in 1932. 


REO: Has eliminated gear shift lever and manual 
gear shifting with new “‘self-shifter’’ device which auto- 
matically selects and shifts gears. Hand brake lever 
placed at left of driver leaving front seat compartment un- 
obstructed. Registration: 3,422 last year; 3,710 in 1932, 


CONTINENTAL: First produced in 1933, continues 
its four cylinder car in four closed body styles. Claims 
25-30 miles per gallon. Uses single transverse front 
spring to meet competition of independent front wheel 
suspension. Registration: 2,931 last year. 


HUDSON: Axlefiex front axle is optional equipment. 
Engine block of new, tough alloy requiring less frequent 
valve grinding. Bodies of all models have been rede- 
signed; are longer, wider. Closed cars have tire-bag- 
gage compartment enclosed in reser deck. Registration: 
2,863 last year; 8,417 in 1932. 


PIERCE-ARROW: Displays conservative tendencies to 
streamline in most models. Also continues the more ad- 
vanced streamlining first shown in Silver Arrow models 
last year. Introduces airplane-type body insulation to 
decrease noise and temperature changes within body. 
Power brakes used for the second year. Registration: 
2,039 last year; 2,610 in 1932. 


LINCOLN: V-12 cylinder engine made standard for 
all models. Main and connecting rod bearings of heavy- 
duty airplane type, an innovation in the motor car field. 
Pistons plated with aluminum oxide for better wearing 
surface. Brakes have vacuum power booster. Registration: 
2,000 last year; 3,012 in 1932, 


FRANKLIN: Body has mock radiator though twelve cyl- 
inder engine is air cooled. Air stream from turbine fan 
used in cooling also operates a supercharger. Starter 
actuated by ignition switch; automatically restarts if 


motor stalls. Registration: 1,277 last year; 1,706 in 1932. 
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DOLLAR: Fisher’s List of 18 


Economic Literates Rouses Ire 


Three outstanding events occurred 
last week in the world of the dollar: 
The American Economic Association 
met in Philadelphia, the silverites in 
Congress organized themselves, and 
Prof. Irving Fisher published a select 
list of eighteen men “who understand 
the real meaning of money.” 

Professor Fisher’s list originated in 
this way: Last month the professor 
stated that very few monetary econo- 
mists knew what money is all about. 
The Consumers Guild of America wrote 
him a letter. “Name ten,” it chal- 
lenged. 

The lively Mr. Fisher, who is now 66, 
although doomed by physicians 43 years 
ago to die of tuberculosis, has always 
been free with his opinions and never 
daunted by a challenge. Within a 
week his list was out. To the nation’s 
amusement it contained no name of 
any member of Congress. 


viser to the leading inflationist in Con- 
gress, Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa, and a friend of Father Cough- 
lin, Detroit’s “Radio Priest.” 

The listed professors included a 
sprinkling of conservatives of the 
“classical” monetary school and a pre- 
ponderance .of “moderns.” 

Prof. George F. Warren (see cover), 
author of the present monetary policy, 
and his Cornell associate, Prof. F. A. 
Pearson, were, of course, included. 
These two favor a “commodity dollar,” 
but not Professor Fisher’s brand. 

Another Presidential adviser selected 
was Prof. James H. Rogers, a “War- 
renite.” Also included was Prof. Ed- 
win W. Kemmerer of Princeton Univer- 
sity, called the “world’s money doctor” 
for his work as monetary adviser to 
various governments. He is a sharp 
critic of the Warren theories. 

Professor Fisher took care not to 
advance his list as final. “I would 
rather not try to make any complete 
list,” he wrote. “In fact, I could not do 
so. There are doubtless several others 








The reaction of Representative Tread- 
way of Massachusetts was _ typical. 
“With what crown of glory,” he 
snorted, “does Professor Fisher deco- 
rate this selection of his and by what 
authority does he set himself up as the 
one to make the selection?” 

The list did not even include Prof. 
O. M. W. Sprague, whose resignation 
as monetary adviser to the Tréasury 
six weeks ago provoked a heated in- 
ternational debate on President Roose- 
velt’s dollar-dumping, gold-buying ma- 
neuvers. Five of the chosen men were 
foreigners. Eleven of the thirteen 
Americans were “Doctors” or “Profes- 
sors.” The other two were bankers. 

One was Frank A. Vanderlip, in 1919 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York and now a leading spokes- 
man for the “Committee for the Na- 
tion,” a powerful group of inflationists 
who favor cutting the legal value of the 


dollar in half. The other was George. 


LeBlanc, a former vice president of 
the Equitable Trust Co., a frequent ad- 


KEYSTONE 


The Senate Silver Bloc Meets in Washington to Fight for Bimetalism 


whose names do not happen to occur 
to me just now.” 

Commenting in Lynchburg, Va., on 
the situation, Senator Carter Glass, the 
venerable and often sarcastic dean of 
finance in Congress, remarked: “It 
was tactful of Professor Fisher to have 
omitted his own name from the list, 
for if he knows anything about it 
(money), he has learned it all since 1 
talked with him about a year ago.” 

Professor Fisher also appeared at the 
meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation and thirteen allied societies 
in Philadelphia, attended by 3,000 eco- 
nomic and statistical experts. Papers 
were read and weighty economic sub- 
jects discussed. 

Professor Warren gave the first pub- 
lic exposition of his monetary ideas, 
and Professor Kemmerer, an anti-War- 
renite, spoke against “controlled in- 
flation.” Of the Warren speech he said, 
“IT find myself in substantial disagree- 
ment with a great many of Professor 
Warren’s assertions.” Both gentlemen 


were cheered to the echo. 

On the following day Professor Rog- 
ers took the spotlight. Some time ago 
he had been nominated fifth vice presi- 
dent of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. But his criticism of Professor 
Sprague led a group of members to 
look for another nominee in the person 
of Prof. Harold L. Reed of Cornell, an 
outspoken opponent of Professor War- 
ren and the whole New Deal monetary 
policy. 

When the balloting began for this 
office, the only one contested, the au- 
gust association found itself in the awk- 
ward position of having to go on rec- 
ord even unofficially, on the dollar ques- 
tion. Did they want “rubber dollar” 
Rogers or “sound dollar” Reed? 

A bit of humor eased the tension. 
When the presiding officer announced 
the result of the voting, he said: “A 
new candidate appeared in the ballot- 
ing, and I am free to say that I am 
glad that that candidate did not re- 
ceive the decision of the majority.” 
The vote was: Rogers, 58; Reed, 53— 
and someone had cast a vote for The 
Big Bad Wolf. 

While economists debated in Phila- 
delphia, a Congressional silver bloc 
was organized in Washington. Not sat- 
isfied with the President’s Christmas 
present to the silver interest, whereby 
all newly-mined domestic silver will 
be bought by the Treasury at 64% 
cents an ounce, the silverites are deter- 
mined to “do something” more sub- 
stantial for their metal. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Mon- 
tana Democrat, called a conference 
which eighteen  silverites attended. 
Nine others sent their approval. A 
resolution was drafted by Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho (who has 
hitherto opposed silver legislation) and 
adopted. “We favor bimetalism,” it 
read, “the free and unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver, at a ratio to 
be established by law.” 

Meanwhile, Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, is- 
sued a drastic anti-gold-hoarding rule to 
take precedence over all similar edicts 
since the inauguration. It eliminates 
the $100 exemption, adds a penalty of 
double the amount of gold hoarded, 
and does away with certain legal tech- 
nicalities which have hindered the 
Treasury in court suits. 


RECOVERY: Law School Group 
Finds NRA Is Constitutional 


A number of eminent law profes- 
sors, meeting last week at the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools con- 
vention in Chicago (see page 32), put 
the New Deal in the witness box, ex- 
amined it relentlessly, and concluded 
that it was constitutional. 

Its “constitutional” activities during 
the past news-week were the follow- 
ing: 

NRA: President Roosevelt affixed 
his signature to eight more codes, bring- 
ing the total to 182. One of the eight 
was the retail food and grocery code, 
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HE hand that turns this knob is ruler of the world’s wealth of 
entertainment. A twirl of this SCOTT dial commands the music of dance bands from 
London or Paris—direct. It brings symphonic concerts from Germany or opera from 
Rome—direct. It decrees that Spanish tangos, South American rhumbas, or the wild 
laugh of the Australian kookaburra bird be heard with natural fidelity of tone in the 
quiet comfort of your home as far as 10,000 miles distant. 


This is the hand that tunes a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe Radio Receiver! For 
this mighty radio gives any hand command of the most startling power ever built into 
a receiver. Power that is derived from the conscientious craftsmanship of trained 
technicians who build this instrument to most precise standards in one of the finest- 
equipped radio engineering laboratories in the country. So fine is this receiver that its 
advanced 12-tube circuit is positively guaranteed to give consistent reception of sta- 
tions 10,000 miles or more away, to cover the entire range of wave bands from 15 to 
550 meters, to serve without breakage or failure of any part (excepting tubes) for a 
period of five years, and to fully satisfy you on a 30-day free trial, or your money will 


be refunded, 


But that alone is not enough to make this truly “The World’s Finest Receiver.” 
There are other all-wave receivers capable of reception of foreign stations. The greatest 
point of superiority in a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe is the quality of its reception. 
It has smooth sureness of tone that makes the listener feel perfection . . . and laboratory 
tests prove the justness of this feeling by scientific demonstration that SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE Deluxe reproduction varies from actuality in a degree so fine as to be undetect- 
able by the human ear. 


It is this quality of superb tone that makes the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe as 
valuable for hearing broadcasts from stations nearer home as for reaching out thou- 
sands of miles for foreign stations. Its superior selectivity enlivens your dials with 
dozens of stations that cannot be received by less able radios. 


If you are tired of ordinary radio reception restricting you to a limited number of 
domestic stations . . . if you thrill to the thought of hearing the delightful programs 
direct from foreign lands . . . if you would like to listen-in to exciting police calls from 
all over the U. S. A., hear airplanes talking to their landing fields while aloft, or 
eavesdrop on wireless telephony amateurs . . . if you love music and crave to have it 
reproduced with all the richness of actuality . . . you need a SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
Deluxe ... and you will delight in ruling the new and more pleasurable world of en- 
tertainment it represents. 


Every claim of SCOTT superiority is supportable by proofs. Send the coupon 
for them NOW! 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave. Department NW 122 Chicago, IIl. 
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Satisfaction 


As Expressed by Scott Owners 


From every state in the U. S. A., and 91 foreign countries, 
has come to us the expression of satisfaction and pleasure 


experienced by SCO owners in the operation of their 
receivers. There is not room here to reproduce even a 
small representative number of those enthusiastic com- 
ments. But here are two that are typical of the way in 
which this receiver is appreciated in every part of the world. 


Enjoyable Reception in Bad Location 


Perhaps you recall that you warned me that I was in a 
bad location. even in this location I have tuned in 
England, Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Venezuela, 

ombia, Canada and of course, a num of the U.S. 
short wave stations. en I say tuned in, I mean with 
enough volume and clarity to sit back and enjoy the 
program. 

I have had a number of sets but I believe that the Scott 
is the finest Radio that I have ever owned. 

L. C. Miller. 
Adlanta, Ga. 


His First Testimonial Letter 


I have never had much faith in these enthusiastic letters 
that manufacturers receive from owners of their products 
and which they show to prospective buyers. And yet, here 
I am writing just such a letter, my first | assure you. I take 
off my hat to you. Your radio is without doubt the finest 
I have ever handled. For 12 years | have made practically 
every new circuit myself and have owned most of the 
nationally known sets. None of them have even been in 
the Deluxe class. All stations come in just the same. Your 
fading device is ect. The tone is so far ahead of every- 
—— that I am planning to build my Scott into my 
new home. 


Mr. K. G. Pfeiffer, 
Piggott, Arkansas 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For All Details and Proofs! 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW 122, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me at once, without obligation, all particulars 
regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe, including 
performance PROOFS and technical data. 
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. KEYSTONE 
Senator Capper, Republican, Declared 
His Support of Roosevelt Policies 


affecting 480,000 grocers with more 
than 1,000,000 employes. 

John Maynard Keynes, British econ- 
omist, declared: “Though its social 
gains are considerable, I cannot detect 
any material aid to recovery in the 
NRA.” 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce sent a questionnaire to its mem- 
bers, asking how NRA codes have af- 
fected employment, payrolls, and prices. 

Senators Nye and Borah called at 
the White House to voice their fear 
that small businesses are suffering un- 
der the codes. President Roosevelt is 
considering appointment of a board to 
hear the complaints of the “little fel- 
lows.” 

Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
champion of farmers, put his stamp of 
approval on the administration’s poli- 
cies last week. His statement carried 
significance, as he is a regular Republi- 
can and closely in touch with senti- 
ment in the agricultural West. The 
Kansan declared that the President 
would have his support “on fundament- 
al policies of relief, recovery, and re- 
construction.” He predicted “a noisy 
but not unruly session of Congress.” 

Refusing to represent the government 
on the motion picture industry’s code 
authority, Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Harvard’s president emeritus, drew a 
characteristic letter from Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson. “I wish that you... would 
get down into the sawdust with me 
and govern this thing in the day-to- 
day tussle of actual experience,” the 
General wrote. 


AGRICULTURE: Three men in 
charge of the Roosevelt agricultural 
experiment made speeches in as many 
cities. In Chicago, Jerome N. Frank, 
counsel for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, lashed “bourbons” 
who oppose the New Deal. In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Henry A.~Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, asked engineers 
to help build a cooperative America. 

In ‘Philadelphia, Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, de- 
clared that marginal farm lands might 
have to be bought up wholesale unless 


the demand for their products could be 
quickened. He outlined a plan under 
which the government would acquire 
50,000,000 cultivated acres, or one-sev- 
enth of all, turning them into forests, 
parks, and game preserves. President 
Roosevelt is said to have endorsed this 
plan as a long-time proposition. 


RELIEF: Harry L. Hopkins, head 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, reported that about $325,- 
000,000 had been spent in seven months 
for the relief of the destitute. 

Harold L. Ickes, Public Works Ad- 
ministrator, disclosed that he had al- 
lotted his entire $3,300,000,000 fund. 
“We are bankrupt,” he said happily. 

It was estimated that about 6,000,000 
persons now hold temporary or perma- 
nent Federal jobs, in addition to the 
4,000,000 who, General Johnson re- 
ported Sunday, have been returned to 
work by the NRA. 

A sour note in the sweet chorus was 
sounded by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who declared that from mid-October 
to mid-December factory lay-offs were 
larger “than in any year since depres- 
sion.” General Johnson said this news 
left him feeling “rather shocked.” 


& 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Atlas Tack 
Gyrations Traced to Qne Man 


Philip H. Philbin Jr., a cool, debo- 
nair young promoter from Pueblo, Col., 
whose California aviation ventures 
brought him losses which he wanted to 
recoup, was revealed last week as the 
Atlas supporting the dizzy rise of At- 
las Tack Corp. Common. This obscure 
stock rocketed from $1.50 in February 
to $34.75 Dec. 15. Then it suddenly 
flopped more than twenty points—for 
Mr. Philbin had unloaded. 

Mr. Philbin told New York State in- 
vestigators probing the stock’s gyra- 
tions that he came East last Spring 
with $100,000 and an urge “to get into 
a small business and build it up.” New 
York brokers said: “Take a look at At- 
las Tack.” He did so—and then bor- 
rowed “two or three hundred thousand” 
to buy himself control. The upshot was 
that he not only got control, but he got 
it—$300,000 worth—for nothing, and 
made cash profits of $316,489 besides, 
by trading in and out of Atlas stock in 
the process. 


Mr. Philbin denied having any deal- | 


ings with the McNeil Financial Service 
of Boston, to which widespread “tip- 
ping” in Atlas stock had been traced. 
He admitted, however, that he had been 
responsible for certain optimistic state- 
ments about the Company’s business 
issued at about the same time that he 
was taking his profits. 


Default: Cuba’s Grau San Martin 


government, which is as hard pressed — 


for cash as it is for political security, 
defaulted last Sunday on more than 


$4,000,000 due to be paid on-the public .. 


works debt of the Gerardo Machado 
regime which was deposed last A 
It was Cuba’s first default since 1904 


on any debt held outside the Island. 

Manuel Despaigne, Secretary of the 
Cuban Treasury, explained that his gov- 
ernment meant no repudiation, but 
merely suspension “until such time as 
the whole situation can be thoroughly 
discussed to determine which part (of 
the debt), if any, is legal.” Chief los- 
ers are the Chase National Bank of 
New York (more than half), and vari- 
ous contractors who worked on Senor 
Machado’s elaborate and suspiciously 
costly public works program. 

Divorce: In response to provisions 
of the Glass Banking Act which divorce 
security selling from other types of 
banking, distant cousins of the Presi- 
dent split their 137-year-old Wall 
Street firm, Roosevelt & Son, into three 
new entities last week. One will keep 
the name, three partners, the invest- 
ment advisory service, and the private 
banking business. Another, called Dick 
& Merle-Smith, enters the new year 
with the old firm’s security business and 
four of its partners. The third,: Roose- 
velt & Weigold, takes two other part- 
ners and the municipal bond business. 

The banking business of Roosevelt & 
Son, known as Wall Street’s oldest in- 
vestment house, began with the financ- 
ing of hardware merchants. In 1824, 
these merchants joined with the Roose- 
velts in founding the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co. The firm also financed 
the first two Atlantic cables, and under- 
wrote the first bonds ever sold by 
James J. Hill, the Great Northern Rail- 
way’s pioneer empire-builder. 

Upturn: The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York made a careful yet suc- 
cinct comment in its monthly business 
and financial review last week: “A 
preliminary estimate by this bank of 
the volume of production and trade dur- 
ing 1933 indicates that an increase of 
about 10% occurred over the aggre- 
gate for the year 1932, reflecting the 
rapid expansion in many lines of busi- 
ness after the banking holiday, only 
part of which was lost subsequently.” 
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“Philip H. Philbin Jr.. Who Sat on 
A Tack for a Profit of $616,489 
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TELL HER 


WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you're selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 
pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm, At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


© 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 
on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 
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‘AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new MeCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen. That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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SCIENCE 


SCIENTISTS: Gadget Blizzard 
Invades Old Harvard’s Halls 





In Cambridge, Mass., across the froz- 
en Charles River Basin from Boston, 
3000 scientists met last week to an- 
swer the perennial question, what’s 
new? 

Along Massachusetts Avenue, be- 
tween the new, white buildings of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the old, red-brick buildings of Har- 
vard, they fought their way through a 
blinding blizzard and 20 degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit, temperatures to at- 
tend the various sessions of the ninety- 
third meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

Once settled in comfortable lecture 





Those who stepped up to test the 
apparatus spoke into the microphone 
and watched the band move between 
the magnets. In effect their voices 
magnetized definite patterns on the 
band. When, perhaps a few minutes 
later, one of the patterns was run 
through the receiving magnets, it was 
“pulled off” and released through the 
loud speaker. 

The telephone company’s interest in 
the device is obvious. When perfected 
it may possibly be hooked on tele- 
phones to take messages while a sub- 
scriber is away from home. Also it 
may be used to call the butcher and 
automatically remind him to send the 
chops—without the housewife having 
to leave the bridge table. 

With their eyes full of such gadgets 
the visiting scientists turned to the 
dozens of lecture halls available for 
their paper readings. Roughly the 





WIDE WORLD 


Centrifuge for Giving Microbes a Ride at 24,000 Revolutions per 
Minute: One of the Gadgets on Display at Scientists’ Convention 


halls the gentry of the world of science 
let loose a shower of papers almost as 
blinding as the blizzard outside. In 
all, there were 1500, covering just 
about the whole range of human 
knowledge. 

For the learned pow-wow, Harvard 
had arranged a scientific midway at- 
traction in ginger-breadish old Me- 
morial Hall. There, those who were 
interested could take intelligence tests 
with the promise that the results would 
be kept secret. Super centrifuges and 
streamlined model automobiles in wind 
tunnels also caught wandering eyes, 
but the piece de resistance was a device 
demonstrated by the Bell Telephone 
laboratories. 

Simple enough, it looked like a 
small band-saw with the teeth filed 
off, running between two sets of mag- 
nets. Hooked on to this was a micro- 
phone and a loud speaker. Demonstra- 
tors explained that the apparatus was 
a “voice parker” which would store 
voices up to be released whenever de- 
sired. 


subjects covered fell into four groups: 


MEDICAL SCIENCES: For those 
who have wondered at man’s ability to 
estimate such an abstraction as time, 
Dr. Hudson Hoagland of Clark Univer- 
sity had a good workable explanation 
amply backed by experimental proof. 
Time impuises, he believes, are sent out 
in much the same manner that master 
Western Union clocks send out im- 
pulses to rented clocks strung over the 
land. The key spots of the body sys- 
tem are the sense cells which are con- 
stantly undergoing chemical change. 


That this change is responsible for 
man’s time sense was indicated to Dr. 
Hoagland when he tested normal and 
feverish patients. As the body tem- 
perature, which indicated speed of 
chemical reaction, rose patients tended 
to count seconds faster and thus un- 
derestimate time intervals. On the 
other hand sub-normal body tempera- 
tures induced patients to count more 
slowly—to overestimate time intervals. 


Helpful information for legally tip- 


pling Americans was supplied by Drs. 
A. L. Winsor and E. I. Strongin of 
Cornell. Using the salivary glands, the 
old reliable index of intoxication, to 
test reaction to alcohol, researchers 
found much that was interesting, much 
that may be valuable. 

A pint of coffee (which causes ex- 
tra secretion of salivary glands) will 
counteract a gin highball (which in- 
hibits secretion). When alcohol and 
coffee are taken together, as in an after 
dinner coffee-brandy combination, the 
two will counteract one another and 
will, in fact, aid digestion. 

Coffee- alcohol coordination tests 
made a villain of alcohol and a hero 
of coffee. When subjects were lined 
up before a moving photo-electric cell 
and given a flashlight to shine on it, 
alcohol caused wavering hands to make 
2 to 25 errors per minute. Coffee ac- 
tually steadied sober hands. 


ASTRONOMY: The biggest tele- 
scope mirror to collect frail starlight 
and make the bodies visible to man’s 
weak eyes is the 100-inch reflector at 
Mt. Wilson Observatory. Another, now 
building, will be 200 inches in diameter 
and astronomers generally have accept- 
ed this as the upper limit in size. This 
because of the difficulty of cooling the 
big fused quartz saucers without crack- 
ing them. This tedious process may re- 
quire months or years during which the 
mirror’s temperature is dropped a de- 
gree at a time from white hot to stone 
cold. 

What, then, was to happen when this 
biggest mirror was completed? Would 
man’s eyes then have a definite bounda- 
ry line in space beyond which they 
could not reach? Until last week this 
seemed likely. Then Dr. Francois Hen- 
roteau of Dominion Observatory in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, told about a brilliant 
idea which he had struck upon and 
which he had modeled in metal and 
glass. 

His “electronic telescope” would step 
up the faint starlight not by big mir- 
rors but by modern electrical appara- 
tus. The faint light would fail on a 
silver-coated plate and the light would 
be picked up by photo-electric cells and 
converted into electrical energy. This 
energy would then be amplified in elec- 
tronic tubes, then reconverted into 
light. The net result of such a swing 
through the complex apparatus would 
be to approximate a 2000-inch telescope 
mirror. 

If funds are found to build such an 
apparatus the men who peer into the 
night sky may be able to uncover new 
wonders; may be able to see fine, sharp 
lines where heretofore their telescopes 
have recorded only the faint blur of 
retreating nebulz. 

They may also get more details of 
the fantastic, lashing wind which Dr. 
C. T. Elvey and Dr. Otto Struve of 
Yerkes Observatory last week told 
about being on a faint star—17 Le- 
poris. The howling blasts were whiz- 
zing at 144,000 miles per hour. Other 
stars had lesser winds whipping them, 
while the sun had none. 


PHYSICS: Geologists have a difficult 
time determining the nature of the sub- 
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OUR attractiveness can 
be marred the moment 

you open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. If your 
teeth have begun to lose their 
brilliance, if they are not 
white as you like them to be, 
start using BOST Tooth 
Paste tonight, for this new 
scientific dentifrice contains 
mild and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove tobacco 
stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 
Blow some smoke through a handker- briskly and the discoloration disappears. 
chief. Notice the brown stain it leaves. To be fair, try this same test with the 
That’s what smoking does to your teeth. dentifrice you are now using, and see if 
Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it you obtain the same results. 
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surface earth. Digging is out of the 
question and core drills, which bring up 
mile-long barber-pole sample sections 
of the earth, are expensive. But last 
week Dr. L. B. Slichter of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology told of an 
ingenious device which may simplify 
all this. 

He explained his new apparatus in a 
simple newspaper metaphor. “If one 
had a thick slab of live, spongy rub- 
ber,” he said, “and pressed down on it 
with a pencil . . . a dimple-like depres- 
sion would be formed.” The shape of 
the dimple will be determined by the 
flexibility of the rubber. 

The “pencil” of his ground-exploring 
apparatus is a series of iron rods 
which shoot a negative electrical charge 
into a patch of muddy earth. Other 
rods, stuck in the ground as much as 
50 miles away, receive what is left of 
the undissipated charge. Working with 
these data and the known resistance 
of various soils, Dr. Slichter by his dim- 
ple is able to compute the nature of the 
earth to a depth man could never hope 
to reach. 


OTHER THINGS: Ambitious home 
gardeners must have groaned last week 
when they heard about the Rockefeller 
Institute’s tomato plant. Nurtured on 
an artificial food diet the leafless sprout 
grew with dizzying rapidity. Planted 
a year ago, the researchers estimated 
that if they could have found room and 
food enough for its various shoots, to- 
day it would be dragging the earth 
down in a sea of space. For it would 
be seven times as large as our world. 

Careful not to let the shoots over- 
run Princeton University, near the 
experimental station, the researchers 
daily pruned the plant which was thriv- 
ing on half a dozen common salts, a 
little cane sugar, and yeast. The Jack- 
and-the-Beanstalk business was start- 
ed with a half-inch tomato root section. 

As sprouts appeared they were 
plucked off and placed in other flasks. 
In one year the scientists found that 
they had allowed 600 feet of root and 
20,000 branches to live—children of the 
one tiny original section. 

The significance of the tedious ex- 
periments was that plants had been 
made to live and thrive without any 
food supplied by leaves—a fact which 
wrecks the rules of an older botany. 
Much valuable information about plant 
nutrition and plant diseases, helpful 
to farmers, was found. 








RELIGION 





COMPTON: Scientist Sees No 
Cause for War With Religion 


“The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” So sang the psalmist in 
Israel over two thousand years ago. 
Last week a great scientist echoed the 
sentiment. 

“Faith in God may be a thoroughly 
scientific attitude, even though we may 
be unable to establish the correctness 
of our belief,” said Prof. Arthur M. 


Compton in a special interview with 
The Chicago Tribune. 

Thus the Nobel prize winner for phys- 
ics in 1927 joined the growing list of 
distinguished men who have publicly 
announced their belief in the possibil- 
ity of reconciling modern science with 
religion. Professor Compton is an out- 
standing student of the cosmic ray— 
one whose findings on that mysterious 
subject differ widely from those of his 
equally celebrated colleague, Prof. Rob- 
ert A. Millikan. 

For several years Professor Comp- 
ton has believed there was a place for 
God in the vast cosmos of science. The 
Professor’s conception of the Deity is 
a far cry from the anthropomorphic 
God of the fundamentalists, being more 
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Prof. Arthur Compton: “Faith in 
God May Be a Scientific Attitude” 


a working hypothesis than a closed sys- 
tem of thought—a guiding force for 
order in a material universe. 

He believes that “science can have 
no quarrel with a religion which postu- 
lates a God to whom men are as his 
children. Not that science in any way 
shows such a relationship—if a reli- 
gion which makes such an assumption 
does not have its own evidence it should 
not look to science; but the evidence 
for an intelligent power working in the 
world which science offers does make 
such. a postulate plausible. 

“It is thus possible to see the whole 
great drama of evolution as moving 
toward the goal of personality, the 
making of persons, with free, intelli- 
gent wills, capable of learning nature’s 
laws, of glimpsing God’s purpose in na- 
ture and of sharing that purpose.” 

Among others of science’s illustrious 
who hold similar views are the two 
great British physicists, Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington and Sir James Jeans, and Pro- 
fessor Millikan. 

Some authorities, however, still cling 
to materialism. Prof. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, American winner of the Nobel 
prize for biology last Summer, has 
calle:i such theories as Professor Comp- 
ton’s “lucubrations, hallucinations, and 
obsessions of the human mind.” 


EDUCATION 


CONFERENCES: Public Affairs 
Students May Get Federal Aid 





Christmas week was a week of col- 
lege conferences. 


® In Washington the National Student 
Federation, holding its ninth annual 
convention, discussed college problems. 
It heard Chester H. McCall, Assistant 
to Secretary of Commerce Roper, out- 
line a plan for a “Laboratory of Public 
Affairs.” Beginning in 1935, the Com- 
merce Department contemplates select- 
ing a number of junior year students 
interested in public affairs, bringing 
them to Washington, and giving them 
three months’ intensive study of the 
various government departments. 
The federation also discussed, as usu- 
al, problems of college newspaper 
censorship and compulsory military 
training, taking a conservative stand 
on both. After endorsing the junior 
NRA movement, it ended in a near- 
fight over Negro delegates, whose pres- 
ence at the convention dance made 
Southern students threaten to depart. 


® In Philadelphia, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors held its 
convention. It startled the country by 
dropping the United States Naval 
Academy from its eligible list. Official 
explanation for the action was “un- 
satisfactory tenure conditions and the 
lowering of qualifications for instruc- 
tion in general subjects.” The associa- 
tion’s principal grievance seemed to 
be the academy’s dismissal of 30 civil- 
ian instructors last May. In addition, 
it refused to recognize the degree of 
Bachelor of Science which the Naval 
Academy proposes to award. 

The association also dropped from 
its eligible list Rollins College in Winter 
Park, Fla., and Brenau College in 
Gainesville, Ga. 


® In Chicago, law school professors 
talked over their problems. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools began its sessions with an ad- 
dress by its president, Charles E. Clark, 
Dean of the Yale Law School. He sug- 
gested that the organization undertake 
a complete survey of the bar’s function- 
ing, to prepare new lawyers to deal 
more adequately with present-day prob- 
lems. 

He was followed by Prof. Karl N. 
Llewellyn of Columbia, who advocated 
that the national government step in 
to organize lawyers into a guild. Like 
the trade guilds of Italy, he said, such 
an organization could advertise, regu- 
late fees, assign lawyers to cases, and 
give the public information about good 
lawyers. 

Dean Leon Green of Northwestern 
suggested elimination of the present 
State bar examinations. Instead, he 
said, he would substitute a small group 
of highly trained lawyers, supervised 
by the State Supreme Court, who would 
in turn supervise legal study, admis- 
sion to the bar, and practice. 
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NEW KIND OF 
PIPE! as: 


Greatest Pipe Idea — 


in 20 Years 


Hidden in this remarkable Cald- 
well pipe is a sensational air- 
conditioning idea! New prin- 
ple blocks biting, injurious 
“juice.” THEN an amazing, 
patented inlet AIR COOLS the 
smoke before it enters your 
mouth! No more hot, parched 
tongue-bite, throat irritation! 
Even men who “laid off” pipes 
find new smoke joy, comfort. 
Pipe-smoking, always most eco- 
nomical, is now by far the most 
satisfying smoke with this re- 
markable invention. 


Only Pipe with 
" Air-ConditionedDraw! 


Whether you smoke a pipe 
regularly, or whether you have 
had to “lay off’ pipes be- 
cause of sad experience in the 
past, just try this Caldwell— 
at my risk! You be the judge. 
If not the coolest, cleanest, 
sweetest smoke you ever had, 
return it—your money back, 
pronto, no questions asked. 


I’ve tried just about every ‘‘juice- 
less’’ contraption on the market. 
But the 100% successful no- 
juice feature is only half the 
story of this pipe. The really a ol 
sensation lies in the AIR-CON 

TIONED SMOKE—every an 
cooled by fresh, clean air. If you 
are like me, you're “from Mis- 
souri’’. about new pipes. All 
tight1 want you to be! I’m 
willing to take all risk to let 
you prove the goodness of this 
one to your satisfaction. 


















Every puff 
cooled by 
fresh,clean air 
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SEND NO MONEY ‘ait 


T= pipes, in French Briar, have always sold for $5. 
the identical air- 
point of construction— 
is offered special in finest Italian Briar for only $1.59. Italian 
Briar is today’s most popular choice of pipe buyers who want 


Now, however, the same pipe—with 
Ten feature and the same in every 


long service and good appearance, 





























plus economy. There is no other 
pipe of this high quality selling 
at this low price today—nor is 
there any other pipe with these 
exclusive Caldwell features sell- 
ing at any price. this Cald- 
well Air-Conditioned Pipe at 
our risk! When postman de- 
livers it, pay special Introduc- 


« 
tory Price of only $1.59, plus smoke a pipe after 


15 years absti- 
Vv 


few cents postage. Try the pipe an 

30 days. If it doesn’t give you _—; ye ees 

the cleanest, coolest smoke you've od-caly one 
VER enjoyed, return it—and Gaal denaate 

re $1.59 comes back at once. my mouth.’’—E 
fail coupon NOW! Carl Henry, a : 





Dept. 11, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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CARL HENRY, INC., Dept. 11 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send Caldwell AIR- CONDITIONED Pipe. 
postman introductory price, $1.59, plu. few cents 

tage. Pa not delighted, will return Prithin 30 days 
or refun 


I'll pay 


Ne a a es pp ee ee 
C] Check here if enclosing $1.59—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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ED HOWE: Sage of Potato Hiil 
Ends Long Publishing Career 


“Shelley, the poet, is a famous man; 
not because of his poetry but because 
he was the greatest fool of all time. 
I am very familiar with Shelley, but 
have never read a line of his poetry.” 

Few utterers of “pearls of wisdom” 
could think up so colossally flatulent a 
way of outraging scholars. It is a 
“pearl” of Ed Howe, the Sage of Po- 
tato Hill, the Kansas philosopher and 
world famous country editor whose 
thought springs from the rich Ameri- 
can source of the cracker barrel. 

Last week Mr. Howe suspended pub- 
lication of one of the least bulky and 
most widely known magazines in the 
United States—the four-page E. W. 
Howe’s Monthly. In Miami, where the 
80-year-old Kansan has lately been 
spending his Winters, he announced: 
“Notice for me to quit as a writer ar- 
rived some time ago. I should have 
heeded it ... I now step out with 
the good nature and sincere apprecia- 
tion of those who have aided me.” 

Thus ends the pulpit from which Mr. 
Howe has preached his popular brand 
of rugged individualism for the last 22 
years. More conservative in outlook 
than the Union League Club or the loft- 
ier members of te once imperial Ro- 
manoff family, Howeisms have the 
peculiar twang of the writings of El- 
bert Hubbard, Josh Billings, and Mark 
Twain. 

Some samples: “A new thought is 
dangerous until people have had a 
chance to pick at it for a hundred 
years.” 

“There must be poverty to punish the 
shiftless, and encourage industry.” 

The long, gaunt-faced plainsman was 
born at Treaty, Ind., in 1853 and went 
west to Missouri in a covered wagon 
three years later. He followed his itin- 
erant preacher father about and learned 
the rigorous ways of the new country. 
Once he submitted without protest 
while his father “pulled” one of his 
teeth with a hammer and a cold chisel, 
a rough and ready frontier operation. 

Although unwilling to follow his fa- 
ther into the pulpit (Ed was an atheist 
from childhood), he did follow him in- 
to the composing room when the elder 
Howe bought a country newspaper. 
By the time he was thirteen he was a 
fairly able typesetter—a trade he after- 
wards followed in Omaha, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Cheyenne, and many 
other western towns. 

In 1877 he bought The Atchinson 
Globe, the paper destined to bring him 
fame and fortune. Ed Howe and his 
brother produced a unique country 
newspaper, doing the job printing, 
writing, and advertising soliciting for 
the publication themselves. 

Mr. Howe’s only excursion into the 
artistic was his annual free band con- 
cert. As for sculpture, poetry, art— 
he couldn’t stand them. 

Ed Howe rose to the pinnacle of his 


fame when he wrote “The Story of a 
Country Town.” After half a dozen 
publishers had refused it he printed it 
himself and it has since sold 100,000 
copies. 

With striking realism he portrayed 
the numbing narrowness of a small 
town. William Dean Howells and 
Mark Twain let out loud huzzahs when 
they read it and dubbed it a land- 
mark in American literature. 

In 1911 he started his monthly, sell- 
ing The Globe, which was making $40,- 
000 a year, to his son. 

Today he spends his Winters bask- 
ing in Florida sun and his Summers 
basking in Kansas sun at his farm, 
Potato Hill, which is situated by the 
meandering Missouri River. From both 
vantages he snorts at emancipated 
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Gene and His Father, Ed Howe, Who 
Put Potato Hill on the Front Page 


women, labor movements, and reform- 
ers. 

On his beloved Atchinson, a few miles 
away from Potato Hill, he bestows ‘“‘the 
love other men accord to poetry, or to 
God.” 


HEARST PRIZE: Lucky Winner 
Gets $1,000 a Year for Life 


Last Fall Hearst’s fat American 
Weekly, delivered with all his Sun- 
day papers, started a slogan contest. 
The winner would be the one whose slo- 
gan best described the gaudy supple- 
ment. By last Sunday the judges had 
sorted through 2,000,000 entries and an- 
nounced the winners. 

First prize ($1,000 a year for life) 
went to 40-year-old William C. Gamble 
of Fairfield, Conn., for “The Nation’s 
Reading Habit.” 

Second prize ($500 a year for life) 
was handed to 24-year-old Charles Af- 
feld Jr. of Evanston, IIL, for “brief, 
thrilling, authentic.” 
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LAW 


GOVERNMENT SUES: Demands 
Payment to Harriman Clients 


The government last week began a 
lawsuit without precedent. 

James F. T. O’Connor, Controller of 
the Currency, filed a suit against the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion to compel it to make good the 
more than $9,000,000 losses of 11,000 
depositors in the closed Harriman Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. 

Alone among New York City banks, 
the Harriman National failed to re- 
open after the March banking holiday. 
Immediately Mr. O’Connor began to 
investigate. Six months before, his 
predecessor had found the bank shaky 
and threatened to close it. But the 
eight men who composed the New York 
Clearing House Committee protested. 
Closing the Harriman bank would un- 
dermine public faith in every other 
bank in the city, they said. 

“You have nothing to fear,” they 
wrote in August, 1932, ‘from the pay- 
ment of the depositors in the Harri- 
man bank.” This implied guarantee 
was reiterated in February, 1933, just 
before the holiday, and was the under- 
standing when Henry E. Cooper, for- 
mer president of the Harriman bank, 
became its conservator. 

Last Summer, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. advanced $7,100,000, 
enough to pay 50% of the Harriman 
bank’s deposits, and Controller O’Con- 
nor took up the Clearing House’s im- 
plied pledge to repay the rest. All 
twenty Clearing House banks were as- 
essed. Most of them protested their 
assessments; fifteen agreed to arbitrs- 
tion, and five held out for a lawsuit. 

The government is suing the twenty 
Clearing House member banks and also 
the eight men who, in 1932, formed the 
Clearing House Committee. Washing- 
ton maintains that these men obligated 
the member banks to make good on the 
Harriman National’s deposits. If the 
banks sustain their claim that the com- 
mittee’s promise to pay was not bind- 
ing on them, the government, by suing 
the committee, may make the eight 
men personally liable for the amount 
still owing Harriman depositors. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Illinois Starts 
New Year on New Civil Code 


The new Civil Practice Act went in- 
to effect in Illinois, Jan. 1. The 135 
new rules which supplant common law 
and antiquated statutes were passed 
by the Illinois Legislature in 1933. Since 
then lawyers and judges have been 
back at school studying the new pro- 
cedures. 

Among the reforms effected is aboli- 
tion of such common law proceedings 
as the praecipe, the writ which informs 
& person he is being sued but gives no 
information about the nature of the 
suit. It was misused extensively to 
threaten persons with suits damaging 
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to their reputations, in the hope that 
they would settle rather than go to 
court. The rules also abolish the Illi- 
nois statute of 1827 which restricted 
the judge, in charging a jury, to a 
written outline of the law involved. 
Judges may once more give oral 
charges and comment on the nature and 
weight of the testimony. 

The Civil Practice Act was based on 
the rules adopted in 1848 by New York 
State, the first State to set up such a 
code. About 25 other States, and Eng- 
land, have since followed the Empire 
State’s example. 

Recognized: By Judge R. B. Tripp, 
of Yankton, S. D., that twins can have 
different fathers. He granted to Ewald 
Peddie a divorce and custody of the 
twin which Peddie says is his. The 
other twin, which Peddie says resembles 
the other man in the case, was given 
to the mother. 

The possibility of split paternity of 
twins was previously recognized by a 
Swedish court about two years ago. 
Commenting on the Yankton case, 
American medical men conceded the 
possibility of twin half-brothers, but 
considered the probability rather re- 
mote. 

Filed: In the United States Court 
of Claims, by William E. Humphrey 
of Minnesota, a petition for salary due 
him from Oct. 8 to Nov. 30 for his 
services as Federal Trade Commission- 
er. President Roosevelt removed Mr. 
Humphrey from office Oct. 7. Feeling 
that “the aims and purposes of the ad- 
ministration with respect to the com- 
mission can be carried out most ef- 
fectively with personnel of my own se- 
lection,” the President had previously 
requested the resignation which Mr. 
Humphrey, a Republican, refused. 

Appointed by President Coolidge and 
reappointed by President Hoover, he 
contends he could be removed before 
his term expired in 1938, only for “in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance in office.” 

Reached: An agreement between 
John H. Ellis, City Solicitor of Cin- 
cinnati, and the heirs of Miss Florence 
E. Weaver. A former Cincinnati school 
teacher, she left an estate of about 
$700,000 to be placed in trust for the 
city for 500 years at compounded and 
recompounded interest. But the bulk 
of the estate was in Oklahoma City 
real estate, and Oklahoma courts 
ruled the bequest invalid. Instead of 
appealing, Cincinnati agreed with the 
heirs to split 50-50, preferring $345,000 
cash now to $32,000,000,000,000 in 2433. 

Surrendered: To the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, Irving Bitz, one 
of the intermediaries named by Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh at the time his 
baby was kidnaped. Bitz was arrested 
a year ago on charges of violating the 
Sullivan Law, New York’s statute which 
prohibits carrying a pistol without a 
permit. After repeated delays, the trial 
was set for Oct. 17, but on that date 
Bitz failed to appear, thus forfeiting 
$25,000 bail. 




















Amazing but truel= only 5 cents plus postage 


each for these brand new, handsome, au- 
thoritative, 48-page New Era Library 
books! 20 pocket-sized volumes—20 com- 
plete subjects—covering simply and con- 
cisely all the subjects included in a reg- 
ular 4-year High School Course—all for 
only $1.00. Here’s your chance to get the 
equivalent of a High School education 
quickly, easily, in spare time at a 
price never before possible! These 
are New Era Library books—every 
one written and copyrighted in 
1933—printed and bound in 
19338—no out of date text or 
shopworn books but brand new 

in every way. Prepared by 
experienced College and High 
School Instructors to equip you 
better for the bigger opportu- 
nities opening up in the new 

era of business. 
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whole world. Second, twenty- 
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perience. Third, we are mak- ; 

4 ese books enormous j 
quantities. Fourth, we sell di- 
rect from printer to you. Min- 
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plus postage. See coupon. 
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THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Curtain Rings Up at 


Four Renowned Opera Houses 


Glittering crowds poured into four 
of the world’s greatest opera houses on 
the same day—St. Stephen’s feast day, 
Dec. 26.—for the opening of the season 
in Milan, Rome, Chicago, and New 
York. 

For generations St. Stephen’s Day has 
been the traditional date for the open- 
ing of the Italian lyric season by La 
Scala and the Royal Opera Co. Ordi- 
narily the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York and the Chicago Grand Opera 
would have opened a month ago, with 
the opera openings in Paris and Berlin. 
But this year they are both offering 
curtailed schedules. 


NEW YORK: A raging snowstorm 
furnished a back-drop for the gather- 
ing of Metropolitan supporters in the 
old building at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Broadway. Crowding inside, they sank 
into the “dark, rich red” plush chairs 
chosen by J. P. Morgan Sr. when the 
building was new. Diamond tiaras 
gleamed. During the intermission 40- 
cent cocktails and 50-cent highballs 
were joyously consumed. 


For the first time in the Metropoli- 
tan’s 50-year history the season was 
opened with an American work—‘Peter 
Ibbetson,” by Deems Taylor. The 
choice, which enabled Miss Bori to ap- 
pear in one of her most ingratiating 
roles, was considered a tribute by the 
director, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, to the 
prima donna. The opening was also an 
anniversary for the director. Exactly 
40 years ago, Mr. Gatti-Casazza staged 
his first opera in his native Ferrara, 
serving an apprenticeship of seven 
years before he took over the director- 
ship of La Scala. 


CHICAGO: Snow and zero weather 
also ushered Chicago Grand Opera into 
the auditorium of the 42-story sky- 
scraper. There were changes in the 
theatre after two years of darkness. A 
row of boxes was erected across the 
middle of the main floor, the orchestra 
pit was raised to bring the audience 
and musicians into closer touch, and 
wine booths were installed. The Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Co.’s season of five 
weeks began with the irrepressibly gay 
Maria Jeritza as Tosca. Genaro Papi, 
the musical director, also made his 
debut as conductor. 


MILAN: On the same night, a warm- 
er season opened at La Scala with Ver- 
di’s “Nabucco,” and the promise of 19 
operas, one mystery, two ballets, and 
four choral concerts to come. La Scala 
has been deprived this year of its most 
distinguished director—de Sabata—but 
there will be five regular conductors 
and five guest conductors. Respighi 
will direct his own opera “Maria Egizi- 
aca.” There will be two world pre- 
mieres: “Il Dibuk” by Lodovico Rocca, 
and “L’Alba della Rinascita” by Nino 
Cattozzo. 


ROME: Italy’s capital will have five 
world premieres in a list of 23 operas 
for the season, including Respighi’s “La 
Fiarama” (The Flame), an opera of 
Byzantine Ravenna; and the much dis- 
cussed opera by a profoundly confus- 
ing modernist—Malipiero—whose musi- 
cal composition is for the Italian author 
Pirandello’s “Fable of the Exchanged 
Son.” Donizetti’s ‘“Lucrezia Borgia” in- 
augurated the season at the Royal 
Opera House, with Benjamino Gigli, 
once of the Metropolitan, in the leading 
part. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: “Queen Christina” 
Lacking in Historical Accuracy 


Greta Garbo’s latest MGM photoplay, 
“Queen Christina,” flits from the beau- 
tiful to the absurd with astonishing 
agility. 

Of course, if Miss Garbo were to un- 
dertake a true portrayal of the seven- 
teenth century Swedish queen (ugly, 


masculine, and an abject failure as a 
monarch), her fans would be furious. 
What they want is Garbo in a glam- 
orous story. 

So the authors have made “Queen 
Christina” a dashing and beautiful 
lady who finally renounces her throne 
for love of a Spanish envoy (John 
Gilbert with a goatee). Her difficul- 
ties with Parliament and the rabble are 
caused by their belief that she is going 
to bring Catholicism to Protestant Swe- 
den through a marriage to King Philip 
of Spain. All she really wants is the 
chance to lead her own life. 

She imagines that she has finally 
achieved this by her abdication, and 
she tells Mr. Gilbert that she will meet 
him across the border and go with him 
to Spain. But she had not reckoned 
on her hot-headed hero getting into a 
duel and being killed by one of her 
enemies. 


Garbo and Gilbert: Where the Negligee Came From Remained a Mystery 


In outline, such a story is plausible, 
but the authors have filled it in with 
countless ridiculous incidents. In the 
first place, everybody but the actors 
knows at once that the figure in boy’s 
clothes in an early sequence is a wom- 
an. Miss Garbo arrives at a country 
inn, disguised as a young count. She 
comes on horseback and hasn’t even a 
saddlebag with her as luggage. 

The inn is snowbound. After dining 
with Mr. Gilbert, who fails to discover 
her sex, she is forced to share the last 
vacant room with him. When she 
removes her coat, he finally realizes 
that the evening is to be more eventful 
than he had expected. The next morn- 
ing she is wearing an alluring negli- 
gee. Where it came from, nobody 
knows. 

When she and Mr. Gilbert at last set 
out for the border in separate car- 
riages, there is a foot of snow on the 
ground. The next day, when he fights 
his duel, midsummer has come. Pos- 
sibly the sudden change of climate put 
him off his stroke and cost him his 
life. 

Miss Garbo does all that is humanly 
possible with such nonsense, and the 





costumes and settings of “Queen 
Christina” are magnificent. 
“Son of Kong:” The mortality 


among fifty-foot apes seems to be high, 
and if all goes well there may soon 
be no more films about them. In this 
RKO film, the son of the redoubtable 
King Kong also dies a noble death. 

Audiences at the earlier “King 
Kong” will recall that, before suc- 
cumbing to the airplanes on top of the 
Empire State Building, Kong did 4 
good deal of damage. He wrecked 
trains, demolished buildings, and piled 
up automobiles. 

At the start of “Son of Kong,” it 
is learned that Robert Denham (Rob- 
ert Armstrong), Kong’s captor, was 
held by the courts to be liable for the 
havoc the ape had wreaked. To pay 
his debts, Mr. Denham sets out for the 
very island in the Pacific where he 
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had found Kong. Strangely enough, he 


had heard of hidden treasure there. 

“Son of Kong,” has less thrills but 
fully as much unconscious humor as its 
predecessor. 

“Lady Killer: Warner Brothers 
have put James Cagney, the treat-’em- 
rough specialist, into a plot of well- 
dressed crooks, movie stars, and true 
love. The result is a jumble. 

Although he is permitted to drag 
Mae Clarke across the floor by her 
hair, Mr. Cagney’s’ characteristic 
toughness is softened by making him 
grow a baby mustache in the worst 
Hollywood style. 

The supposed high spot of the com- 
edy is when he makes a scurrilous 
movie critic literally eat his words— 
in the form of a clipping. 


STAGE: Returned Film Stars Add 
To Charm of “The First Apple” 


Conrad Nagel, Irene Purcell, and 
Spring Byington are the latest of the 
numerous Hollywood players to return 
to the stage. They add greatly to the 
entertainment value of “The First Ap- 
ple,” a genial little comedy now play- 
ing at the Booth Theatre in New York. 

Lynn Starling’s plot scrambles to- 
gether a gushing female evangelist and 
her charming daughter (Miss Purcell), 
a handsome seducer-novelist (Mr. Na- 
gel), a stalwart from the Black Hills of 
Dakota, and an urbane and witty aunt. 
Naturally Mr. Nagel and Miss Purcell 
marry and all troubles are solved. 

“The First Apple” is amusing enough, 
although some slapstick burlesque at 
the expense of the evangelist is out of 
key with the romance. 











BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 











Light fece figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


*E.T. CT. M.T. P.T. 


Jan. 6. “The New 
Deal in Banking,” 
A. A. Bedle Jr., H. 
W. Laidler. NBC— 
Wa @scvtabiccced’s 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Jan. 7. University of 
Chicago Round Ta- 
ble. NBC—WEAF.. 12.30 11.30 10.30 9.30 


N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BEA. icine btn Sb.0 080s 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Jan. 8 Oscar L. 
Chapman, Secretary 
of the Interior. CO- 
Py) eae 12.45 11.45 10.45 9.45 
New World Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. 
COLUMBIA ....... 4.45 3.45 2.45 1.45 


Jan, 9.. H. G. Wells 
from Great Britain. 
NBC — WEAF, COo- 
a ee 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 


“Current Questions 
Before Congress.” 
COLUMBIA ....... 10.15 9.15 8.15 7.15 


Jan. 11. Rochester 
Philharmonic. NBC 
es US ea 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Jan. 12. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 
NBC — WEAF, WJZ 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 





« ANNOUNCING 


THE SECOND BOUND VOLUME 


OF NEWS-WEEK 


EXPERTLY INDEXED 


HE SECOND bound volume of NEws- 
WEEK—August 4th to Dec. 30th, jin 

)} handsome red cloth covers is in course 
z ZA hands for its place beside your first vol- 
ume. The new edition completes, with the first, 
the important events that week by week the 
world witnessed in 1933. 








In future years you may turn back these pages 
of NEWS-WEEK and view in retrospect the 
most cataclysmic days in economies and politics 
that the world has ever seen. You will find an 
intimate review of the parade of nations—the 
world’s current history made permanent in these 
unusual books. 


The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains more 
than 1200 striking news photographs, 1800 col- 
umns of sparkling, swift-moving news text, 100 


personality sketches of people who took part in 
1933 history. 


*Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 


Now is the time to reserve your second volume, to add to the 
complete set of these informal, human, vivid histories. 


* * * 


NEWS-WEEK 


Volume II, August 4th to December 
30th, will be ready January 3lst. 


$2.50 to Subscribers—$3.50 to others. 


TEAR OFF COUPON 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y, Name 
Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 
ume II, @ issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 
derstand that delivery will be Address 
made in yee 
I am [] I am not (] a NEWS-WEEK sub- 
scriber. City State 
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WORLD CRUISE: Anne Parrish 
Creates 51 Typical Tourists 


SEA LEVEL. By Anne Parrish. 373 pages, 
82,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2.50. 


Here is a book for all those poor but 
educated folk who wish they were rich 
enough to take a world cruise. It should 
make them satisfied to stay at home for 
good. 

Anne Parrish, ironic novelist, takes 
51 passengers around the world in her 
latest novel. She describes beauty 
spots on three continents, but, as usual, 
she is chiefly interested in her fellow- 
men. 

By and large, the members of the 
cruise are not an attractive lot. Minor 
characters include a rich widow with 
her brow-beaten niece, a couple trayel- 
ing to forget the death of their child, 
an athletic family that likes nothing but 
playing games, a vamp who can attract 
anything in trousers, and a chorus of 
the loud-mouthed, cheap Americans 
who have been meat for so many bright 
novelists. 

The principal figure is Alec, a small 
pathetic man who sails under the im- 
pression—given by his doctor—that he 
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has only a few months to live. At home 
his days have always been dull and full 
of trouble; on the romantic cruise he 
expects to see life and the world be- 
fore it is too late. 

Mary Mallory, beautiful matron, 
gives him a glimpse of what he has 
missed. She is a product of disillusion- 
ment—traveling with a husband no 
longer ardent, and having left a man 
who did not love her as much as she 
had hoped. Alec falls for her instantly. 

The rest of the passengers spend their 
time sight-seeing, eating, drinking, and 
making love. They have dozens of 
parties. Each feels immensely superior 
to his neighbors, and, at times, their 
mutual irritations break out like a rash. 
Poor Alec, who sought love, finds only 
pity. 

This is all very disheartening. Miss 
Parrish ties together her brief authen- 
tic sketches with the slenderest of 
plots. As in her previous novels, she en- 
tertains brilliantly while pulling her 
puppets to pieces. The trouble is there 
are sO many puppets that the reader 
becomes confused. 


SATIRE: Hilarious Burlesque 
Of Spy Plots and Intrigues 


By Hillel Bernstein, 


L’/AFFAIRE JONES. 
Stokes, New 


257 pages, 45,000 words. 
York. $2.50. 


Fiction can be stranger than truth 
—when Hillel Bernstein is the author. 
If we are to believe “L’Affaire Jones,” 
Robert Switz and his wife, who were 
arrested in Paris three weeks ago, are 
by no means the first Americans to 
be charged as spies in France. Mr. 
Jones even has the celebrated M. Drey- 
fus beaten in drama and absurdity. 

The tale concerns Henry Jones of 
Windfall, Ga., who goes to Paris with 
the innocent purpose of writing a cook 
book. He is wrongly accused of steal- 
ing another man’s coat from a restau- 
rant. The landjady says that he has 
outraged France and begins talking ex- 
citedly of Verdun and the American 
debt. 

At this point, Henry Jones makes his 
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big mistake. “Try to forget la France 
for one little moment,” he says. The 
Frenchwoman raises her arm and 
shouts “I will never forget la France! 
Vive la France!” <A crowd collects, 

The rest is easy. He is arrested, 
thrown into jail as a spy, told that it 
is no longer a matter of a coat but of 
the safety of the French Republic. His 
incomplete cook book is proclaimed a 
secret code. All the political parties 
hold parades, and it is thought that the 
government will fall. 

Then a woman comes into the life 
of Henry Jones. She is Madame Lan- 
erre, a “femme fatale’ who has caused 
the death of no less than 33 lovers. 
She gets him out of jail but he is 
caught again. 

There is just one chance left: Henry 
Jones knows how to make Georgian 
cornpone-and-potlikker, a dish that 
French epicures have not discovered. 
Dramatically, this secret saves the day. 

Mr. Bernstein’s hilarious satire is the 
result of a varied background. Its au- 
thor was born in Moghilev-on-Dnei- 
per, Russia, but moved to New York 
eighteen months later. There he ac- 
quired a sketchy education and many 
jobs, chiefly journalistic. He learned 
about France when he worked on the 
late Paris Times, where his job was 
that of “ ‘Our Own Staff Correspondent’ 
in Rome, Sofia, Geneva, Bucharest, and 
Rio de Janeiro... All this without 
leaving my seat.” 














NEW DEAL BOOKS 


For Reading as Congress Meets 





LOOKING FORWARD. By Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. This book is important as a statement 
by the President of his intentions and pur- 
poses on taking office Mar, 4, It is inter- 
esting to see how his efforts of the last ten 
months check against his forecasts. 269 
pages, 47,000 words. John Day, New York. 
$2.50. 

CONTROL FROM THE TOP. Francis Neilson, 
whose best known book is called “How 
Diplomats Make War,” finds that social- 
ism is at our doorstep, as a result of pop- 
ular despair. He marvels at the press for 
praising Roosevelt and absolving him of 
responsibility for present confusions. He 
says that we are now living under “a 
back-to-slavery policy.”’ 190 pages, 38,000 
words. Putnam, New York. $1.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION. Ernest K. 
Lindley, Washington correspondent and 
ardent Rooseveltian, does an able, up-to- 
date review of the startling changes that 
the administration has effected in record 
time. 328 pages, 102,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN WAY: FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT. Another newspaper man, 
Earl Looker, does a portrait of the execu- 
tive in action. The personal side of the 
story is emphasized. 382 pages, 98,000 
words. John Day, New York. $2.50. 

THE ECONOMICS OF THE RECOVERY PRO- 
GRAM. Seven Harvard professors, after 
many conversations about where the New 
Deal had come from and where it was 
bound, decided to print their answers. 
Each wrote an article dealing with his 
special field. 188 pages, 43,000 words, 
McGraw-Hill, New York. $1.50. 

A PRIMER OF “NEW DEAL” ECONOMICS. 
By J. G. Frederick. A superficial account 
of the economic background of.the New 
Deal, written for laymen. Chapters by 
Gerard Swope, Donald Richberg, and Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. 322 pages, 70,000 words. 
Business Bourse, New York. $2. 

AMERICA SWINGS TO THE LEFT. Alva Lee, 
Salt Lake City publicist, reviews the work 
of last Spring’s lawmakers and takes issue 
with it, particularly as regards inflation, 
anti-democratic government, and _ tariff 
regulation. 186 pages, 53,000 words, Dodd, 
Mead, New York, $1.50. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ARTS. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, financial adviser to the ad- 
ministration. Advocating strict government 
control, his book is characteristic, but its 
style is very diffuse. 229 pages, 69,000 
words. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $2.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM. Cleveland 
Rogers, editor of The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, outlines and explains the goals of 
the present regime. An admirer’s view of 
the spirit behind the legislation. 275 
pages, 67,000 words. Putnam, New York. 
$2. 

THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
ACT. By Benjamin 8S. Kirsh and H. R. 
Shapiro. A brief outline of what was 
changed by last Spring’s legislation, in 
terms of industry, labor, and the trust 


laws. 136 pages, 23,000 words. Central 


Book Co., New York. $2.50. 


LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE RECOV- 
ERY ACT. By Ordway Tead and H. C, 
Metcalf. Unionized labor under the NRA, 
and a suggested method of solving its 
problems. Much has happened since the 
book was written last Summer, but noth- 
ing has yet been settled. 259 pages, 75,- 
000 words. McGraw-Hill, New York. $2. 


THE FUTURE COMES, Charles A. Beard and 
George H. E. Smith attempt to view what 
has happened at Washington in the “light 
of world history.”” An assembly of facts, 
analyses, and provocative discussions, 178 
pages, 53,000 words, Macmillan, New 
York. $1.75. 


BUSINESS UNDER THE RECOVERY ACT. 
By Lawrence Valenstein and E. B. Weiss. 
The advantages and difficulties of the pro- 
gram as they appear to the business man. 
314 pages, 60,000 words, McGraw-Hill, 
New York. $2.50. 


SCENIC SKINS: About Persons 
With Designs on Themselves 


TATTOO. By Albert Parry. 151 pages, 44,- 
000 words. Bibliography, Index, Illustra- 
tions. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3. 


And over one kidney 

Was a bird’s eye view of Sidney, 
But what I liked best, 

Across her chest 

Was my home in Tennessee. 


Most people familiar with this pas- 
sage from the popular ditty, “The Tat- 
tooed Lady,” realize that it has to do 
with the most intimate of the graphic 
arts. But few know anything of the 
art itself. Albert Parry, who recently 
did a book on Bohemianism in Ameri- 
ca, has now written one on tattooing 
which contains many startling disclo- 
sures, both in text and illustrations. 

He describes the history of the 
science and explores its sinister psy- 
chological meanings. The desire to be 
tattooed (10% of this country’s popu- 
lation are said to have been so deco- 
rated) is closely tied up with the func- 
tions of sex, if we are to believe Mr. 
Parry. Most youths submit to the proc- 
ess, which is agonizingly painful, to 
prove their manhood. Often the scenes 
depicted are of a frankly indecent na- 
ture. 

Some of the more remarkable facts 
in the book: 

A disappearing link is being developed 
for fickle ladies, who dislike having the 
initials and faces of any one boy friend 
stay with them for life. 

When the United States Navy dis- 
qualifies a recruit because he is deco- 
rated with a nude female figure, he can 
pass by having a bathing suit tattooed 
over it. 

Fifty years ago tattooing became a 
social fad on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, when it was learned that the son 
of the Prince of Wales (now King 


George V) had acquired a skin-deep 
dragon during a trip to the Orient while 
serving aboard a naval vessel. 

Among the prominent personalities 
in the tattoo world: 

Georg Constantine, the Greek whom 
Barnum made famous, who had de- 
signs on himself from the soles of his 
feet to the roots of his hair, not for- 
getting the eyelids and the insides of 
the ears. 

The lady missionary who went off 
to Korea with horseshoe, anchor, and 
heart inscribed on her skin, and the 
optimistic message: “Good Luck to 
All.” 

The man who had Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
face on his chest when we entered the 
World War, and had to submit to a 
patriotic operation. 

The well-meaning person who had a 
solemn picture of the Last Supper on 
his back, but who grew so fat in later 
life that the Twelve Apostles began to 
smile. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


PASSIONS SPIN THE PLOT. By Vardis 
Fisher. 428 pages, 91,000 words, Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Adolescence is more often obscured 
than clarified in modern fiction. A 
happy exception is this story of Vridar, 
a country lad from Idaho, who courts 
Neola Doole during his college vaca- 
tions. (It is a sequel to the author’s 
“In Tragic Life’). The self-conscious 
Vridar is timid with the girls whom 
he would like to seduce to prove his 
manhood. He is also insanely jealous 
of the one he loves. <A mixture of 
sympathy and humor in the writing 
makes their adventures absorbing. 


THE CROSS OF PEACE: By Philip Gibbs, 343 
pages, 71,000 words. Doubleday, . Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Philip Gibbs newspaper corre- 
spondent and author, has been pub- 
licizing the evils of the World War 
since 1914. His latest novel deals with 
its aftermath. Capt. Armand Gatieres 
is a brave French soldier. After the 
Armistice he falls in love with a Ger- 
man girl. Coming home, he marries 
a French girl,:and turns into a pacifist 
professor. The struggles he has with 
his patriotic wife and those who agree 
with her, bring a sad ending to this 
rather effective book. 


ALABAM’, By Donald Henderson Clarke. 320 
pages, 57,000 words. Vanguard, New York, 
$2. 


Ida Hansen, who “would walk down 
Park Avenue naked if she thought she 
could attract attention,” hitch-hikes to 
Hollywood. Life there, she discovers, is 
aroutine matter of making wild love on 
and off the screen, drinking champagne 
out of slippers, and occasionally shoot- 
ing acquaintances for variety. The 
novel is advertised—correctly—as “an 
unvarnished tale.” Mr. Clarke, the 
author, got his start as reporter for 
The New York World. Later he wrote 
“Millie,” “Female,” “In the Reign of 
Rothstein,” and two books about bad 
men of the underworld. 
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Go by Geain— a clean ride on a Double 
Track Rock Ballasted railroad; protected by avto- 
matic train control and signals. 
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or rejuvenate in air warmed by violet ray sun. 
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PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


° 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
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If You KNEW You Were Dying 


Would You Accept Death—OR Would You 
Rebel Against It As This Man Did? 





Supposing you had been sickly from birth and struggled through fifty 
years of life without enjoying a well day. Supposing high blood pressure and 
a worn-out heart, arthritis and several other ailments had you deformed and 
almost flat on your back. Supposing you were going blind from Glaucoma. 
Supposing great physicians said you could not possibly live over four months. 
Would you give up? Quite likely, most of us would! 

That, however, is the story of Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., but he refused 
to die. Finding himself at death’s door at 50, he began questioning the 
established medical theories which he had followed during 25 years’ prac- 
tice as a physician. He reasoned away the accepted explanations of disease 
and its causes. He began to develop a new health philosophy of “natural 
health through natural living habits leading to a natural immunity from 
disease.” Putting his new ideas into practice on his own dilapidated body, 
he gained health for the first time in his life. Fifteen years later, at 65, he 
won “Physical Culture Magazine’s” first prize of $1,000 for bodily perfec- 
tion against all comers of all ages. During the past 18 months he has been 
sought as a model for a statue in marble or bronze by five American sculptors. 

TODAY AT 76, he is one of the world’s most vital men, no age barred. 
He walks ten miles daily, is active in business 85 hours a week, never holi- 
days, yet never tires. He is a prominent lecturer and repeatedly demon- 
strates that he can do anything the average twenty-two year old can do 
and do it better. Excepting two colds, the last twenty years ago, both abroad 
where his usual regimen was impossible, he has not had an hour’s sickness in 
twenty-five years. 





Robert G. Jackson, M. D., at the age 
of 75. Clear, radiant health such as his 
is priceless. Yet it is available to all 
a ge read his book with an open 
mind. 


His Proven Secrets for Health, Long Life and Immunity 


from Disease are Yours in a Remarkable 449 Page Book 





There is no fanaticism in Dr. Jackson’s 
book. If you are willing to live in accord- 
ance with natural laws—but without radical 
or impractical changes in living habits—his 
philosophy guarantees perfect health, a long, 
active life, and a complete immunity from 
sickness and diseases. What’s more, he ac- 
complishes his results without drugs, medi- 
cines or health apparatus. The small cost 
of the book is the only cost to learn and ap- 
ply his secrets. 


NOT An Ordinary Health Book 


“How To Be Always Well” is not an or- 
dinary health book. It is a complete all- 
round health education, Dr. Jackson’s own 
story of the practices which enabled him to 
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fight off death and gain physical perfection 
when he was fifty, and which he fully ex- 
pects will enable him to live an active busi- 


ness life for at least another 25 years. He 
gives you, in simple, understandable lan- 
guage, vital information as to the building 
of an alkali reserve in the blood, “Nature’s 
first defense against fatigue, disease and 
premature death,” and the coordination and 
perfection of the five chains of bodily activ- 
ities upon which all health depends. He 
deals not with the treatment of disease, but 
with the removal of the basic causes of all 
disease. 


Helps the Sick Get Well and the 
Well Stay Well, Using Only 
Natural Methods 


If you are below par, Dr. Jackson’s book 
will open the door to perfect health. If you 
are among the minority who enjoy a reason- 
able measure of well-being, it will show you 
how to stay well and keep a clear, forward- 


looking mentality for years beyond. those 
when “old age” generally'sets in. Dr.-Jackson 
has received thousands of letters from -the 
80,000 purchasers of his remarkable book, 
praising it and telling of the phenomenal re- 
sults others have gained by following his 
teachings. 

If you are interested in reading this book 
you may do so without risking a penny:. A 
copy will be sent you on approval—either 
cash with order or C. O. D.—and if. you are 
not delighted, you may return it within 7 
days, and the purchase price will -be re- 
funded. 

Do you not think it reasonable to mail 
the coupon today and learn of the abundance 
of health and youth that Nature intended 
for you, how such health is attained and re- 
tained by Nature’s means alone? This is 
no “get your John Hancock on the dotted 
line” proposition. We do not urge you to 
act. This great book does not have to be 
sold that way. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested, we will gladly send you your copy 
and let you be the sole judge of its worth. 


SEND NO MONEY... . SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





Please send me copy of ‘‘How To Be 
Always Well.” I will Ey, postman 
$5.00 plus postage on delivery. It is 
distinctly understood that if I am not 
satisfied, Imayreturnit withinsevendays 
and purchase price will be refunded. 


() CHECK HERE if you prefer to re- 
mit with order and thus save postage 
. Same refund guarantee, of 


| course 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 51) Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS 


GIVEN TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 


660.000 Booklovers 
Have Enthusiastically Acclaimed 


id 
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of Literary Guild Membership 


Guild Members Save Up to 50% 
on the Outstanding Books 


We have deliberately planned Guild Service to be the most com- 
plete, economical, convenient, “and satisfactory book service 
in the country. Membership is free; The Guild Magazine WINGS 
comes to you every month free. If WINGS, the Guild Editorial 
Board reviews each month about twenty outstanding new books, 
including the one picked as the Guild selection for the month 
following. You may purchase any of these books, or in fact, any 
book in print, through the Guild. If you want the Guild selection 
for the month, it will be sent you on approval. You may return 
it in five days, or you may keep it and pay only $2.00 for it re- 
gardless of the retail price. (Guild selections range in retail price 
from $2.50 to $5.00). If you do not want to examine the Guild 
selection for the month, simply return the “Announcement Slip” 
sent thirty days in advance with WINGS, and no book will be 
sent you. You may buy as few as four books during the year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. These may be the Guild 
selections at $2.00 each or any other books in print, or your own 

selection, at the publishers’ established 
prices. In all cases we prepay postage. 








Nowhere Else Can 
You Enjoy These 
Five Privileges 


1. Choose Your Own Book s+ 
Get Any Books You Want 
2. Save up to 50% on Guild 
Selections 


5. Postage Always Prepaid. 











3. Buy as Few as Four Books a NAME ....... 
Year of Your Choice s 

4. Keep Informed In Advance of SRE. 5-2 
All the Latest Books CITY.......... 
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The notable books pictured below are all Guild selections of recent 
months. Guild members had their choice of these books for $2.00 
each. Yet two of them sold for $5.00 each, two for $3.00 each, one 
for $3.75, and not one for less than $2.50. This money-saving priv- 
ilege costs you nothing. 


Protect Yourself Against Rising Prices 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
SEND NO MONEY 


The new features of Guild Membership guarantee you greater econ- 
omy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book 
buying. Remember: members buy only the books they want and 
they may accept as few as 
four books a year. The 
Guild service starts as soon 
as you send the card be- 
low. Our present special 
offer gives you An Ameri- 
can Omnibus absolutely 
:! free if you act promptly. 
THR = If you accept free mem- 
— eS bership now you may pur- 
ARNOLI : chase for only $2.00 any 
| BENNET previous Guild selection 
5s ea such as those illustrated 
here as long as our origi- 
nal edition is available. 
Every one is worth much 
more. 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE 
THIS CARD. THE POST- 
OFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT. 
NO STAMP NECESSARY. 


See Following 
Page And Mail 
This Card Today 


FREE—AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 1-N.W. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. I am to receive free 
each month the Guild Magazine WINGS and all other membership privileges for one 
year. I agree to purchase at least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild 
during the year and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of Guild 
selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement you are to send me at once absolutely free a copy 
of AN. AMERICAN OMNIBUS. 
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Subscriptions from Minors must Have Parent's Signature 


_ This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside elsewhere, write for informa- 
tion. Canadian inquiries should be addressed to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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IN THE LITERARY 


Aeceept This Beautiful Edition of 


An Ameriean Omnibus 
As Our Gift to You 


A sensational offer to new members of The Literary Guild—this superb 
volume absolutely freee AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS contains for you, in 
one handsome volume, the finest novels, stories, sketches, and poems of 
modern American literature—a book-shelf of the most delightful reading 
all in one convenient book. Fifty leading writers at their best—Sinclair 
Lewis, Booth Tarkington, Don Marquis, Ernest Hemingway, Dorothy 
Parker, Ring Lardner, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Sherwood Anderson, 
and others equally famous. 1,488 pages, beautifully bound. Yours FREE 
with your FREE MEMBERSHIP in The Literary Guild. 


65.000 Booklovers 
Have Enthusiastically Acclaimed 


THis NEW PLAN 


of Literary Guild Membership 


J. Choose Your Own 
Books. Get Any Books 4° Keep Informed in Ad- 
You Want. vance of All the Latest 
2.Save Up to 50% on’ Books. 


Guild selections. 


$3. Buy as Few As Four 
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Choice. 





THIS 1488-pace BOOK --:;: FREE 
with FREE MEMBERSHIP 
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Editorial 
Board: 


Carl Van Doren 
Julia Peterkin ; 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
Burton Rascoe 


Nowhere else can you enjoy the attractive 
privileges that Literary Guild membership 
now offers you. Take advantage of the 
free service and the unequalled economy 
and convenience of getting the books you 
want. Read the full details of the new 
Guild plan on the inside of this cover, and 
remember, if you join now, you get two 
extra benefits. First, you will be protected 
for one full year against rising prices of 
Guild selections; second, you will receive 
absolutely free, immediately upon sub- 
scribing, the big AMERICAN OMNI- 
BUS. 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD. THE 
POSTOFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT. NO STAMP 
NECESSARY. 

See Preceding Page 







